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BURPEE’S Farm Annual 


“Tus LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOGUE,” is now more “a leader” than ever before, 
Thoroughly revised and greatly cnpsaves, it tells not only THE PLaIn TruTH about seeds, but 
has also many. mew features for 1904. ’ ; 

An elegant book of 178 pages, it contains hundreds of illustrations from nature and six 
superb lithographic colored plates. It shows in natural colors thirteen “true and tried” new 
Vegetables of sterling merit, three new Nasturtiums (of a distinct type), and seven Superb Sweet 
Peas,—all painted from nature, by New York’s leading artist, at our famous FoRDHOOK Farms, 

It presents also ‘wenty-one Joma photogravures of America’s Largest Mail-order Seed 
Trade,—views in both town and country. Altogether it is pronounced the 


Best Seed Catalogue Ever Published 


9 provided you will ask for it now. It will cost YOU one cent to 
And it s . Free N mail your address on a postal card tous. It will cost us four cents 
mn Te eight cents for fhe catalogue,—just twelve cents to respond to your request. 
e are willing to bear this risk—twelve for one! 4@ lf you will only read 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1904 


we feel quite sure that you will favor us with at least a trial order, and 
this is all we ask, as BuRPEE’s SEEDs will tell their own story in your 
garden and fields. 

Better send for this catalogue to-day! One cent spent by you insures 
twelve cents spent by us, and this should be sufficient to convince you that 
we ag Vee in BuRPEE’s SEEDs and also in our ability to persuade you 
to try Burpee’s Seeds, if you will only read BuRPEE’s FARM ANNUAL, 
Are yee willing to spend that cent? 

Shall we hear from you? If not, You will miss an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the very BEST SEEDS that can be grown! 
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Statement pee TYPEWRITER. 


—OF THE— YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. 


=—==FIRE——= 
ASSOCIATION 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices: 407 and 409 Walnut St. 
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JANUARY 1, 1904. 
ASSETS, - bd bead $6, 332, 403 -74 
LIABILITIES. 


Cash Capital 
Reported and Unadjusted Losses not yet 
d 


oat 000. FOR THE OPERATOR, 


e 


rv 
Net Surplus bevond Capital Reserve and * * ° 
all Liabilities 921,802.98 Light Action and Convenient Devices 


orricens— *22*408.¥6 FOR THE PURCHASER, 
ELIHU Cc IRVIN, President. Beautiful Work, Durability and 


EO. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM MUIR, 2d Vice-President Quietness. 


M. GAR ELEY. Jus Adsist. Secretary. YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B'way, N.Y. 
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BOOKS of PERMANENT VALUE 





Canada in the Twentieth 


Century 


By A. G? BRADLEY; author of ‘‘ The Fight with 
France for North America.” Fully illustrated. 
8vo, 0o el, 


“ A study of Canada done by an impartial hand was greatly 
needed and it has been done at last and welldone. It is be- 
knows completely that he 


cause Mr, Bradley letel 
that his judgments are we' - . +» Solf 4 


genuine, every exhi f 

$24 Here isa rellable compendium, an illu 
written by a dis ished historical student ina distinguished 
manner and worthy of wide circulation.”—sir GILBERT 
PARKER in the London academy. 


The Bacteriology of Milk 


With Special Chapters on the Spread of Dis- 
ease by milk and the control of the milk su ply. 
by GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D., F. R.S E., D. p. - 
Medical Officer of Health of Finsbury, and 
Formerly Wemonstrator of Bacteriology in 
King’s College, London ; Author of ‘* Bacteria,” 
etc., and HAROLD SWITHINBANK, of the Denham 
Laboratory of Bacteriological Research. With 
Chromo-Lithographs, oodbury ‘Type Re- 
productions of Photographs of Cultures, and 
other Illustrations of Bacteria and of Apparatus, 
and also Charts illustrating Epidemics. 8vo, 
large, $8.00 net, 


ting study. 





| The Psalms in Human 


Life 
By ROWLAND E, PRoTHERO, M. V. O., formerly 


Fellow of All Soul’s College, Oxford ; Author of 
the ‘‘ Life of Dean Stanley.”’ 8vo, $3.50 met. 


The object of this volume is to trace the influence of the 
Psalms on turning-points of history, or at supreme crisesinthe - 
lives of famous men and women. 

As we read the familiar verses, the words bring before us, 
one by one, hundreds of men and women, who, passing fro’ 
tribulation into joy, have, through the language of the ms, 
conquered the terrors of death, proclai their faith, or 
risen to new effort and final victory. 





Municipal Trade 


The Advantages and Disadvantages Resulting 
from the Substitution of Representative Bodies 
for Private Proprietors in the Management of 
Industrial Undertakings. By Major LEONARD 
DARWIN. 8vo, 464 pages. $3.50 7e?, 


Contents: Historical Sketch—Municipal Trade and Social- 
ism—Monopolies—The Advantages of Municipal Trade—Ad- 
ministration and Corruption—Public and Private Management 
—Risks and Gains—Municipal Statistics—Price and Quality— 
Competition and Protection—Municipal House Building— 
Legislation Affecting Municipal Trade—Legislation Affecting 
Private Trade—Conclusion. 

“In the waste of pseudo-science it is infinitely refreshing to 
come upon such a work as Major Darwin's. . . . Great as 
the subject is, the treatment is worthy of it.”— Nation. 








E. P. DUTTON @ CO., 31 West 23d St., New York 











When Buying Paper 


For Correspondence and Com- 
mercial Use Look for these 
Watermarks : 


CRANES 


CRANE's 
18 


LINEN REcoRD ““4vese ALL LINEN 


Manufactured for 30 years by 
CRANE BROTHERS, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND STATIONERS. 


“JAPANESE LINEN” Tablet mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 











Cures While You Sleep 


Whooping Cough, 

Group, 

Bronchitis, 

Coughs, 

pr * Grip, 
mx) Hay Fever, 
==” Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t Fail to use Creso_enr for the distressin 
and often fatal affections for which it is recommended, 
For more than twenty years we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that there is nothing better. . ( reso- 
lene is a boon to AsTHMATICS. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonia!s as 'o its value. 


ALL DRUGGWISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


1 80 Fulton Street, * - - New ‘York 
1 651 Notre Dame Street, - Montreal, Canada 
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Home of the Cosmopolitan Magazine and the ‘‘Twentieth Century Home,” Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 


Ohe “Twentieth Century Home”: 


When it was announced that a new periodical, ‘‘ The Twentieth Century 
Home,’’ was to be issued, no one was so optimistic as to hope that it had 


An entirely new, original and distinct field. 


Yet the publishers, in designing it, believed that they did have such a field. 
Briefly expressed, this is the attempt to present for the first time in any publi- 
cation, the whole world of living and household work from a standpoint that 
will be strictly accurate and scientific in every respect. 


The exact truth in everything applied to life 


that is what the publishers of ‘‘ The Twentieth Century Home’”’ are aiming to 
give, and to accomplish this, they have secured the services of the ablest think- 
ers in every branch of household work and of methods of living. 

Not tradition, not old nurse-stories, not imaginary good, 


But how to do, according to the best lights of modern science— 


that is what ‘‘ The Twentieth Century Home”’ will aim to teach. 
SINGLE COPIES 10 CENTS; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $1.00. SAMPLE COPY SENT FREE. 





bhe Cosmopolitan Magazine 


Ata time when South American affairs are of great import, nothing will be 
read with greater interest than the newseries in *‘ The Cosmopolitan ’’ by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, *‘ The Dramatic History of South America.”’ 

No novel could be fuller of incident—striking, extraordinary, unexpected, 
dramatic! 





THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


SINGLE COPIES 10 CENTS: ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00. 
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W WE CAN UBE five active, intelligent men on a definite guar- 
antee basis; important tions, liberal inducements, rapid 
advancement, Give age, q cations, references. 
DODD, MEAD & CO. New York. 


“1S THE BIBLE INFALLIBLE?” 


By Rev. J. T. Sate and other Unitarian jiteratere, © SENT 
FREE. Address M. C., Arlingjon St. Church, Boston, Mass, 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE”’ John D prosland. 


CoNTENTS.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ?—The Lord’s Second , i mony ony an accom- 
lished fact.— Inspiration and Interpretation of the 
Word of God.—The -Une God: How to understand the 
Divine Trinity without agp the divine Unity.—Man a 
Spiritual Being e . did the Lord Jesus 
rist save Man ?—' Resurtettion: How and When do 
the Dead rise ?—The Sulapmenh: When, 
Man Judged ’—Heaven and Hell.—25 cents. 
EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., 
New York City. Send for Catalogue. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New ee Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matte 


Terms of subscri m, Payable i. inavance one year 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their maeennenayen, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible fortheir return. Authors should preserve a copy. 














Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women. 
For Catalogue, address THE PRESIDENT. 


College 
| Education 


At Home. 
Our Intercollegiate’ depart- 
ment offers courses b 
in the Ancient and 


Lan; Literature, History, 
Mathematics and Sciences. 














WhatIs Daus’ Tip-Top? 


70 PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-To pris 
the best and simplest device for mar 
100 copies! from pen-written and rt 
copies from typewritten original, 
= will ship nam ny! duplicator, 
p size, without depesit, on 
ton (10) days’ tria 


discount of 33444, or $5 net 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
—_Daus Building. 111 John St., New York City. 





LENIFECT 


Cures all Throat Trouble 


Removes Mucus from Throat. 
Used by Public Speakers. 


LENIFECT CO., ~ ESSEX, CONN. 


Sample sent tor 25 cents. 


COMBINATION MICROSCOPE. 


Same as sold at Pan American 
for $100, magnifies 500 times and 
best ever produced at popular 
prices. It hasa fine polished brass 
case, an insect holder accompanies 
each microscope. Every person 
should own one. It not only fur- 
nishes one with amusement, but in- 
struction as well. My special price 
postpaid, to test value of this adv., 
40c. each, or 3 for $1.00. Address, 


oo 
D. COTTRELL, North Cohocton. N. Y. 
cScSococScSc& cK. .@Gr 


READING NOTICES 


A FIVE PER GENT INVESTMENT. 
. N. Chandler & — oy 








ate gn ag ey a yn 
Reached quickly by the through train service of the 
— Coast 577 1161 Broadway. *Phone, 2142 Madison. 


FLORIDA. 


Two Weeks ffrour via ‘Pennsylvania Ratlroad. 
The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to 
Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will leave New 
York. ee, Baltimore, and Washington by special 
train on February 2. 
Excursion tickets, including gp A soenapestetion, Pull- 
man accommodations (one berth), and meals en route in 
both directions while traveling on the ial train, will be 
sold at the following rates: New York, $50.00; Trenton, 
ao Harrisburg, Baltimore, and Washing- 
es $58.00; and at proportionate rates 
For tickets, itineraries, and other information, apply to 
| en ents, or to Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Street Station, Philadelphia. — Adv. 


Pennegtvasta Railroad Tour to Galifornia 
nd New Orleans Mardi Gras. 

A personally-conducted tour to Southern California will 
mane New York, Brooklyn. Sa am and Pittsburg, by 

pecial train over the Penn i+ — road, on February 

P 'The route of the tour be via New Orleans, stopping 
at that pa Oe a Sve to witness the Mardi Gras festiv. 
ities. e special in will be continued through to Los 
Angeles, from — b. point tourists will travel independently 
through California and on the return trip. 

The special train in which the party he oS from New 
— = > Les Angeles, will be com grade Pull- 

uipment, and will be in c ae wae bag 
Railroad ‘ourist Agent. 

The round-trip rate, $250, covers transportation and all ex- 

nses on the _— train to Los Angeles, including a seat 

or the Mardi Carnival. From Los Anaaies tickets will 
cover transportation only, and will be good to return at any 
time within nine mont 8, via any authorized trans-con- 
tinental route, except via Portland for which an additional 
charge of $15. 00 is made. 

For complete details ‘and further information, appl 
Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, No. 263 Fifth Avenue, Kew 
York ; 4 urt Street, Broo lyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J.; or Geo. Boy d, General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philaie elphia, Pa.— Adv. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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vestment for your surplus 
funds, receiving deposits 
in person or by mail in 
sums of one dollar and up- 
wards and paying thereon 
four per cent. interest, 
compounded twice yearly. 


Its 41 years record for 
careful, conservative and 


capable management is 9 
ie pinion for the po WI | [ A M S pose 


Write for Banking by Mail 
Bcoklet No, S24. 
Commends itself to travelers by 


pI TSUN Gs land or sea, on account of its con- 
BANE smiman GS venience, compactness, luxury and 
‘TrSBURON PA. 
economy. 25¢. of all druggists. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


























MARDI GRAS GARNIVAL 
New Orleans, February 16th, 1904. 
SPEGIAL EXGURSION 
$100.00 


Includes all Expenses from time of leaving New York until return. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Palatial Passenger Steamer 


COMUS 


Leaves New York, Wednesday, February 10th. 





Write for pamphlet giving 349 or 1 BROADWAY, 
full particulars. Southern Pacific, New York City. 
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Survey of the World 


Some Democrats in the 
Eastern States who were 
beginning to think that 
Mr. Bryan was willing to make con- 
cessions for the sake of harmony, have 
been greatly disappointed by his speech 
at a banquet in Lincoln, on the 18th, 
when 700 of his friends in Nebraska wel- 
comed his return from Europe. In that 
address, having remarked that “ we find 
corruption everywhere,” and that the 
cause of it was the commercial spirit 
which he saw in the tariff, our financial 
system, imperialism, and the trusts, he 
asserted that the only remedy was an ap- 
peal to the moral sense of the country. 
The Democratic party could not make 
such an appeal successfully if it should 
change its attitude toward any great 
question with the hope of appeasing 
somebody : 


Mr. Bryan and 
His Party 


“Shall we abandon our advocacy of bimetal- 
lism in order to conciliate those who defeated 
the party in other campaigns? Never! Some 
phase of the money question is always before 
Congress, and no one can predict when the 
coinage phase of it will again become acute. 
No reform of any kind would be possible with 
the money changers in control of the party. 
The Kansas City platform is sound in every 
plank; and the first act of the next Democratic 
convention should be to reaffirm it in its en- 
tirety; and its next act should be the addition 
of new planks in harmony with it. Then the 
convention should select candidates who be- 
lieve in the platform, and the committee should 
announce that it will neither ask nor receive 
campaign contributions from those who are 
intrenched behind the bulwarks which we are 
attacking.” 


In his newspaper he has proclaimed his 
purpose to “make an uncompromising 
hight for candidates in full and sympa- 
thetic accord with the platforms of 1896 


and 1900.” The great issue, he says, is 
the one between man and Mammon, de- 
mocracy and plutocracy, the old struggle 
“ between the common people and organ- 
ized wealth.” Returning last week to the 
East, he has since been emphatically ag- 
gressive, predicting that the Kansas City 
and Chicago platforms will surely be re- 
affirmed, and attacking the prominent 
Gold Democratic journals, in which com- 
plaint is now made that conservative 
Democrats do not stand up and reprove 
him. Some of these journals say that 
the party can be saved only by casting 
him out, and that, having been defeated 
twice, his aim is to prevent the election 
of any other Democratic candidate. He 
has hired a hall in New York and has in- 
vited the clergymen of the city to hear a 
lecture which he is to deliver on “ The 
Moral Issue.” In many other places he 
is to make similar addresses. Demo- 
cratic journals that oppose him have 
questioned members of Congress and in- 
fluential politicians as to the policy of 
reaffirming the old platforms. The an- 
swers show that it is disapproved by a 
large majority.—At the annual dinner of 
the Holland Society, in New York, Mr. 
Bryan was a prominent speaker, follow- 
ing James M. Beck, formerly Assistant 
Attorney-General, who denounced “ the 
tyranny of the boycott,” defended non- 
union labor, and quoted Mr. Bryan’s re- 
cent remark about the “ struggle between 
the common people and organized 
wealth,” saying that “this line of cleav- 
age between the classes is as mischievous 
as it is lacking in justification,” and that 
no greater injury could be done to the 
American people than by “ throwing the 
firebrand of class hatred” among them. 
In reply Mr. Bryan, at the close of his 
169 
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address on “ Peace,” spoke at length in 
defense of labor organizations, pointing 
out the good which they had accom- 
plished, and saying that “we are more 
likely to suffer from the organizations of 
capital, that plunder stockholders and 
patrons, have no conscience, and con- 
stantly defy the law,” and from the use 
of money in debauching politics, buying 
votes and corrupting legislators for the 
purchase of franchises.—In an article on 
“ Socialism and the Labor Unions,” con- 
tributed to a magazine, Senator Hanna, 
after reviewing the course of the Civic 
Federation, says: “I took some time to 
consider the work of the Federation, and 
am firmly convinced that it is the object 
to which I desire to consecrate the re- 
maining years of my life.”—-The Repub- 
lican delegates in Florida have been 
chosen, and all of them are instructed to 
vote for Mr. Roosevelt. The President 
has declined to exert any influence in be- 
half of Senator Foraker’s contention for 
the instruction of Ohio’s delegates, and 
it is said that they will be controlled by 
Senator Hanna, but in the President’s in- 
terest—General Black, recently ap- 
pointed a member of the Civil Service 
Commission, has been arguing before 
a Senate Committee in support of the 
bill to pension every surviving Union 
soldier of the Civil War who served 90 
days, and is 62 years old, at- the rate of 
$12 a month. Estimates of the annual 
cost of such legislation range between 
$20,000,000 and $48,000,000. 


& 


The new Panama Canal 
treaty was reported from 
committee in the Senate 
on the 18th, with three amendments re- 
lating to sanitation and the control of 
terminal harbors for improvements. Mr. 
Morgan complained loudly because more 
time had not been given to him for 
preparing and proposing additional 
amendments. It soon became known 
that the President and his Cabinet 
preferred that there should be no 
amendments whatsoever, because the 
addition of them to the treaty. would 
delay final ratification. This was also 
the attitude of Minister Bunau-Var- 
illa, who is said to have remarked that 
amendments made at Washington might 


The Panama 
Controversy 
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cause other amendments to be attached 
at Panama. Such action would require 
a second debate and vote in the Senate. 
It was practically decided, therefore, that 
the three committee amendments should 
be dropped, assurances having been given 
in behalf of Panama that the control 
sought by them would be granted on the 
Isthmus.—At a conference of the Senate 
Democrats on the 19th, it was agreed 
that certain Democrats (said to be 
Messrs. Mallory Simmons, and Clay), 
who had intended to speak in support of 
the treaty, should refrain from doing 
so until after the Government’s reply to 
pending resolutions of inquiry; and a 
committee was appointed to prepare a 
new resolution of this kind, including 
all the essential parts of those already 
before the Senate. This new resolution 
may refer to the charges published by a 
New York Democratic paper, to the ef- 
fect that the revolution was promoted 
and financed by a group of speculators 
in Paris and New York, who were repre- 
sented, it is alleged, by M. Bunau-Var- 
illa, and who have made large profits by 
the advance in Panama Canal Company 
shares. It is expected in Washington 
that 12 Democratic Senators will vote 
for ratification —In the Senate last week, 
the course of the Government was de- 
fended by Messrs. Quarles, Spooner, O. 
H. Platt and others. It was attacked by 
Messrs. Patterson and Morgan. Mr. 
Tillman remarked to an inquiring jour- 
nalist that he did not intend to make a 
speech, but should sit through the debate 
and “ throw rocks at the thing as it went 
along.” Ratification, he thought, could 
not be prevented. Mr. Morgan caused 
some surprise by introducing a bill pro- 
viding for the annexation of the Isthmus 
and for the construction of a canal on 
the Panama route; and: appropriating 
$10,000,000 to be paid to Panama for 
annexation, $15,000,000 to be paid to 
Colombia for loss of territory, and $40,- 
000,000 for the purchase of the Canal 
company’s rights. “We ought,” said 
he, “ to take the whole Isthmus, since it 
iv evidently the settled and determined 
policy of the United States to build a 
canal at Panama.” Some questioned his 
sincerity, however, because at the same 
time he introduced a resolution directing 
the President to negotiate with Nicara- 
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gua and Costa Rica for a canal on the 
Nicaragua route. He had heard, he said, 
that the President had agreed to pay 
Colombia $15,000,000.. The repeated as- 
sertions of the opposition that the Presi- 
dent had connived at the revolution led 
Mr. Platt, of Connecticut, to say that 
these assertions were a national disgrace. 
The people, he continued, believed that 
Mr. Roosevelt was honest ; they knew he 
was not aman who concealed his opinions 
or acts. He was brave and fearless, 
not rash and impetuous; he did the right 
thing at the right time. On the 22d 
the Senate passed Mr. Gorman’s long 
resolution of inquiry, which calls for the 
official record of our Government’s ac- 
tion on the Isthmus under the treaty 
of 1846 during the last fifty years. There 
was no opposition after a few changes 
suggested by the Republicans had been 
made.—It is reported in Panama that 
public sentiment at Cartagena and other 
points on the coast now opposes war, 
and that many soldiers who went to 
Titumari have returned in poor health, 
having been unable to endure the climate 
and a shortage of supplies. Newspapers 
in Bogota, it is said, urge conciliation, 
and a prominent citizen has published a 
letter there, saying that war might cause 
the secession of Cauca.—At a conference 
held on the 23d, the Democratic Senators 
decided to support a resolution calling 
upon the President for all the official cor- 
respondence relating to the canal question 
since the negotiation of the treaty with 
Colombia. Mr. Gorman’s policy was 
sharply opposed by several Senators, who 
expressed the opinion that the American 
people could not be induced to believe 
that the President had connived at the 
revolution. 

s&s 
Additional 
spondence between 
General Reyes and 
Secretary Hay has been sent to the 
Senate. Under the treaty of 1846, 
which provides that in case of viola- 
tion of that treaty the injured party 
may submit to the other a statement of 
grievances, General Reyes offered such 
a statement, long and historical. The 
treaty was rejected at Bogota, he said, 
hecause of Minister Beaupre’s threats, 
but Colombia had decided to propose a 


Correspondence ecorre- 


with Gen. Reyes 
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new one. Panama became independ- 
ent because the United States desired 
this, had prevented the landing of 
troops, had its war ships at hand, and 
had thus taken from Colombia “ by 
bloodless conquest, but by conquest 
nevertheless, the most important part 
of the national territory.” 

“Sad indeed is the fate of my country, con- 
demned at times to suffer calamities from its 
own revolutions, and at others to witness the 
unexpected attacks of a powerful but friendly 
state, which for the first time breaks its hon- 
ored traditions of respect for right—especially 
the right of the weak.” 


He hoped, however, for justice, trust- 
ing that “that Government which has 
sO many times surprised the world by 
its wisdom will, on, this occasion, as- 
tonish it by its example.” In closing, 
he asked that the controversy be sub- 
mitted to The Hague Court. In reply, 
Secretary Hay said he saw no occa- 
sion for a resort to The Hague Court 
and did not regard Colombia’s com- 
plaints as having any valid foundation. 
He expressed surprise that General 
Reyes, relying upon newspapers, 
should make “ gross imputations upon 
the conduct and motives ” of our Gov- 
ernment: 

“ Any charge that this Government, or any 
responsible member of it, held intercourse, 
whether official or unofficial, with agents of 
the revolution, is utterly without justification. 
Equally so is the insinuation that any action 
of this Government, prior to the revolution in 
Panama, was the result of complicity with the 
plans of the revolutionists. By the 
declaration of independence a new situation 
was created. The Isthmus was threatened 
with desolation by another civil war. Nor were 
the rights and interests of the United States 
alone at stake. The interests of the whole 
civilized world were involved. The Republic 
of Panama stood for those interests; the Gov- 
ernment of Colombia opposed them. Com- 
pelled to choose between these two alterna- 
tives, the Government of the United States, 
in no wise responsible for the situation that 
had arisen, did not hesitate. It recognized the 
independence of the Republic of Panama, and 
upon its judgment and action the Powers of 
the world have set the seal of their approval.” 


In a later note General Reyes entered 
his “ solemn protest against this denial 
of justice by one of the most powerful 
Governments in the world, bound by 
its very power to be equitable,” and 
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gave notice that Colombia, inferring 
that her troops upon entering the Isth- 
mus would be attacked by _ the 
United States, would hold our Govern- 
ment responsible for loss of territory. 
Mr. Hay replied that if Colombia 
should persist in assuming a hostile 
attitude, “ it will be only after the most 
careful deliberation, and with extreme 
reluctance, that this Government 
would shape its course in accordance 
with the deplorable conditions thus 
created.” He suggested that a plebis- 
cite be taken on the Isthmus and that 
the differences between Colombia and 
Panama be submitted to arbitration. 


& 


Joseph R. Burton, 
United States Senator 
from Kansas, was in- 
dicted by a grand jury of the Federal 
Court at St. Louis, on the 23d, for ac- 
cepting five checks of $500 each from 
the Rialto Grain & Securities Company 
while holding the office of Senator, be- 
tween November 22d, 1902, and March 
26th, 1903, as payment for his interces- 
sion with the Postmaster-General and 
other officers of the Post Office De- 
partment concerning a decision, al- 
ready made or impending, withholding 
from this company the use of the mails. 
At the time of these payments, Mr. 
Tyner, afterward dismissed and in- 
dicted, was the officer to which such 
questions were referred. The Rialto 
Company has been the subject of in- 
vestigation in the State courts of Mis- 
souri, at the instance of Attorney Folk, 
who also proceeded against another 
similar company, which had published 
a letter of recommendation from Sen- 
ator Burton. The Senator says that 
as an Attorney employed by the com- 
pany he received the money; and that 
while it is true that he inquired at the 
Post Office Department whether a 
fraud order had been issued against 
the company, he made no effort to in- 
fluence the Department’s action. The 
statute governing this case is the one 
under which ex-Congressman Driggs 
was convicted.—During a debate in the 
House, last week, Mr. Bartlett, of 
Georgia, asked the clerk to read a let- 
ter which he had received from M. W. 


Indictment of 
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Louis, recently dismissed from his 
office in the Post Office Department. 
In this letter Louis asserted that 
Fourth Assistant Bristow’s report as 
to his appointment was misleading, 
saying that he had come in and been 
transferred under a prevailing and not 
unlawful practice. He added: 


“Under that practice Mr. Bristow himself 
injected into the classified service, without ex- 
amination, more than thirty persons, and 
among them his own father, who was ap- 
pointed as a $600 laborer on March 5th, Igo1, 
charged to the Sixth Congressional District of 
Kentucky, and who now draws $1,600 as a post 
office inspector in the Denver, Col., Post Office, 
and also his own son, who, during his school 
vacation, drew a salary at the rate of $720 a 
year in the post office at Washington, D. C. It 
is not amiss to state that even now Mr. Bris- 
tow’s father is not performing inspector’s 
duties, and that the son performed no work 
at all to warrant the payment of a salary.” 


Mr. Bristow says that his father and 
son were regularly appointed, and de- 
nies that either of them has been paid 
for service not performed.—It appears 
that in October last Mr. Holmes Con- 
rad, special counsel for the Govern- 
ment, told General Payne and Mr. 
Bristow that the evidence against 
Perry S. Heath was sufficient to war- 
rant the submission of it to the grand 
jury for Heath’s indictment, and that 
District-Attorney Beach declined to 
make such use of it, disagreeing with 
Mr. Conrad and assuming all respon- 
sibility for this decision. 


5 


Senator Frye’s bill 
prohibiting the trans- 
portation of merchan- 
dise between the Philippines and the 
States except in American ships, after 
July Ist next, under penalty of forfeiture, 
is opposed by the cordage manufacturers 
and by Secretary Root. Last year, only 
one-tenth of the stores forwarded to the 
islands for the army and the navy was 
carried in American ships; and all of the 
coal, about 60,000 tons, was transported 
in foreign vessels. At last week’s hear- 
ing before the Senate Committee, the 
Eastern manufacturers of cordage asked 
that such an application of the coastwise 
navigation laws be deferred until 1909, 
asserting that the enactment of the pend- 
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ing bill would transfer the market for 
Manila hemp from New York and Bos- 
ton to London, and ruin the cordage in- 
dustry, the annual output of which in- 
clides $27,000,000 worth of farmers’ 
binding twine. They were willing, they 
said, to make five years’ contracts with 
American ships for the transportation of 
hemp at rates Io per cent. higher than 
those they are now paying to foreign 
ships, if this were practicable ; they would 
even submit to an increase of freight 
charges by 25 per cent., rather than be 
subjected to the restrictions of the Frye 
bill. They appeared to expect that the 
increase would be 100 per cent. if the bill 
should become a law. As there were 
few American ships available on the 
Atlantic coast for this trade, they pre- 
dicted that the bill would transfer to the 
Pacific coast so much of the industry as 
should survive. It would also destroy 
their export trade in binding twine and 
other products. On the other hand, a 
Maine ship company asserted that it 
culd carry all the hemp, but gave no 
prices. A ship company at New York 
told the committee that it had ships for 
the coal trade, although its rates would 
be from 25 to 50 per cent. higher than 
those which the Government now pays. 
The cordage’ manufacturers admitted 
they were associated in an organization— 
it was not a Trust, they said—by means 
of which they agreed as to the prices of 
their products. 


Long before the close of 


M. Comb - : 
oat year it was predicted 


that the fall of the Combes Cabinet was 
imminent. Later this was modified to 
the statement that it was already dis- 
credited, but that M. Combes would re- 
tain his position as a matter of form long 
enough to take part in the New Year’s 
receptions and to bestow then certain 
decorations which he had promised. We 
are now well along in the new year, and 
he still holds his heterogeneous support- 
ets together sufficiently to give him a 
clear majority of fifty to sixty in the 
Chamber of Deputies whenever he calls 
for the order of the day, even when that 
tuts short an exciting debate on his poli- 
ties. He has just weathered a storm of 
criticism from the Nationalists for his 
*xpulsion of Abbé Delsor as he was 
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about to deliver an address at Lunéville 
against the closing of the schools of the 
religious orders by the Government. 
Abbé Delsor is an Alsatian and a deputy 
from Molsheim in the Reichstag, and 
to have him expelled from France on the 
ground of interference in the domestic 
politics of the country implies that he is 
a foreigner and recognizes the separa- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine from France as 
an accomplished fact. M. Combes re- 
fuses to entangle himself with the poli- 
tics of dead issues. He states that mod- 
ern republican France stands for peace 
and is deaf to the war trumpet blown by 
the Nationalists. Peace is at once the 
first duty and first need of nations, and 
France is working for peace and arbi- 
tration, not because she is weak and ir- 
resolute, nor because she is strong and 
determined, but because it is a moral 
obligation of a democracy. 

“Royalty by right divine, formerly so nobly 
personified in the Comte de Chambord, died a 
melancholy death in exile, and there is no fic- 
tion in. the world capable of unsealing the 
tombstone which covers the remains of its last 
representative. The Empire ended as it de- 
served to end. Born of perjury and of military 
sedition, it perished by the arrows of savages 
in the obscurity of a warlike adventure. The 
death of Orleanism was not less lamentable.” 


Monarchism being dead and National- 
ism impotent, there remains of the ene- 
mies of the republic only the last, Cleric- 
alism, to fight. 


At the same time that M. 
Combes was being accused by 
the Nationalists of being a 
traitor to the traditional policy of “ re- 
venge ” he was attacked by the radical 
wing of the Socialists for not disavowing 
the conduct of M. Lepine, Prefect of 
Police, who by the energy with which he 
put down the Paris riots of last Decem- 
ber has been nicknamed “the Fouché 
of the Republic.” But M. Combes 
shouldered the responsibility for the acts 
of his subordinates in Paris as in Luné- 
ville, and in an appeal to the Chamber 
received the support of the customary 
majority. M. George Clémericeau has 
placed himself in decided opposition to 
the extreme anti-clerical policy of M. 
Combes, taking his stand on liberty as 
the only true principle of republicanism. 


French 
Socialists 
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In his opinion a monopoly of teaching 
by a State university is just as dangerous 
to freedom of thought as a monopoly of 
teaching by the Church schools. Some 
philosophy, some dogmas, some views of 
history must be taught; no school or 
teacher can be neutral in the discussion 
of disputed points. The fault, he says, 
of men of Latin mind is the pursuit of 
unity, instead of allowing the growth of 
diversity through liberty. “ We escape 
the Church only to fall into the arms of 
the State.” Man was ignored by an- 
tiquity, which absorbed him in the State. 
It was the French Revolution that dis- 
covered the individual and gave him his 
rights. The present policy of the Gov- 
ernment is reactionary and is adopting 
the old weapons of persecution and sup- 
pression of those who will not adopt its 
dogmas as infallible. On the same 
ground of interference with liberty of 
opinion and speech M. Clémenceau ob- 
jects to the recent expulsion of M. Mill- 
erand from the Socialist party. M. 
Millerand was Minister of Commerce in 
the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet and is 
one of the most able men in the moderate 
or “ parliamentary ” wing of the Social- 
ist party. Because he refused to vote 
for the proposition that France should 
initiate the policy of disarmament with- 
out waiting the action of other nations, 
the Socialist Federation of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine (Paris) has excluded 
him from the party. He voted instead 
for the more practical motion that France 
would associate with any other Euro- 
pean nation which would agree to dis- 
arm. M. Jaurés, a leader of the Moder- 
ate Socialists, was not re-elected one of 
the vice-presidents of the Chamber of 
Deputies on account of a group of radical 
Socialists joining with the Opposition to 
defeat him. 
& 


The Republicans in Spain at each 
successive election show an in- 
crease of power, especially in the cities, 
and in the last Congress they were able 
by means of the tactics of obstruction 
and with the aid of the Democratic Lib- 
erals to cause the resignation of Sefior 
Villaverde. This has resulted in the 
formation of a still more conservative 
cabinet under the leadership of Sefior 
Maura, a former Liberal. The policy of 
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economy and internal development of the 
former Government is abandoned. The 
chief efforts of the present administra- 
tion will be to reconstruct the navy of 
Spain at an expense of $60,000,000, of 
which $16,000,000 is to be used for ar- 
senals. Four cruisers and forty auxiliary 
vessels are asked for. It is pointed out 
by the Opposition that to fortify such 
important posts at Rosas, Mahon and 
Cartagena, and to make Ceuta, opposite 
Gibraltar, absolutely impregnable would 
make Spain much more desirable as an 
ally to either France or England than 
any navy she can afford to build and 
maintain. The new Minister of Agri- 
culture, Sefior Allendesalazar, has or- 
dered all work to be stopped on the sys- 
tem of country roads connecting the 
villages and chief towns, which his pred- 
ecessor, Sefior Gasset, had begun to 
develop. There are now only about 7,500 
miles of country roads in Spain, while 
France has some 300,000 miles, and noth- 
ing is more essential to its commercial 
progress. The present reactionary ad- 
ministration will also attempt to deprive 
the villages of a large part of their power 
of self-government. It is not expected 
that the Cabinet will last very long, as 
the Prime Minister has aroused great 
opposition by appointing to the bishopric 
of Valencia Father Nozaleda, who was 
Archbishop of Manila at the time the 
Americans captured that city, and who 
is regarded by the Spanish people as 
traitor on account of his friendly rela- 
tions with the Americans in the Philip- 
pines. The prospective coming to Spain 
of the 6,000 friars who are about to 
leave the Philippines is looked upon asa 
great calamity by all parties.—It is pro 
posed to marry the young King Alfonso 
XIII to his cousin, Maria del Pilar, 
daughter of Prince Ludwig of Bavaria. 


& 


The first step has beet 
taken toward carrying 
out the reforms in the 


Russian Peasant 
Laws 


laws relating to peasants recommended 
by the Czar in his manifesto of last 
March. Government conferences are t0 
assemble to draft laws for Europeat 
Russia with the following aims: 


“First—To harmonize the existing peasatt 
legislation with modern requirements. 
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“ Second—To reorganize the courts in order 
to expedite the settlement of village disputes. 

“Third—To define individual rights regard- 
ing communal lands. 

“ Fourth—To discover means for stimulating 
individual enterprise and the adoption of mod- 
ern farming methods. 

“ Fifth—To settle disputes between the peas- 
ants and neighboring landowners. 

“ Sixth—To urge on the peasants respect for 
the laws and rights of property.” 

The peasants themselves are not directly 
represented in these conferences. 


& 


Lord Curzon is an 
adept in the use of 
the pageantry which 
is sO necessary in the government of 
Orientals. His Durbar was the most 
magnificent ever given in India, and in 
his recent tour of three weeks along the 
Persian Gulf he utilized the same cere- 
monial to impress upon the local chiefs 
the importance of British favor and 
friendship. In his speeches he reviewed 
the history of the British power in the 
Persian Gulf for more than a century and 
called attention to its services in the sup- 
pression of piracy and the slave-trade 
and the development of commerce. Not- 
withstanding the importance of British 
interests in this region, as necessary for 
the protection of the route to India, and 
the fact that during the last century 
English troops have repeatedly occupied 
many posts along the Gulf, yet these 
have been voluntarily evacuated as soon 
as possible and no Viceroy of India has 
ever before paid an official visit to the 
towns on the Persian Gulf. In spite of 
Lord Curzon’s diplomatic visits and ad- 
dresses it is doubtful whether the Eng- 
lish can regain the influential position 
which they formerly had in Persia and 
which they have so largely lost through 
the commercial invasion of Northern 
Persia by the Russians. Englishmen ob- 
tained a consession for a railroad from 
Teheran to the Karun; Russians obtained 
one for a railroad from Teheran to Resht. 
The former failed for lack of financial 
support; the latter succeeded by means 
ot a Government subsidy of $750,000. 
When the present Shah, Muzaffer-ed- 
Din, wished to borrow money he applied 
first to England, but was refused on the 
ground that the security was not suffi- 
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cient. When he turned to Russia, how- 
ever, he secured a loan of $12,500,000 
and pledged himself that until 1910 he 
would not borrow any money except 
through the Russian bank. The Per- 
sian troops are drilled by Russian officers 
and the provinces of Aderbaijan and 
Mazanderan are practically under the 
control of Russia. 


The past week has been a quiet 
one in regard to the situation in 
the Far East. The censorship of the 
press is very strict both at Port Arthur 
and Tokyo, and only Seoul, apparently, 
remains open. At the Korean capital, in 
spite of Japanese and Russian intrigues 
at the palace, and the constant efforts 
of the newspapers to incite the people to 
riots against all foreigners, there have 
been no very serious outbreaks. An 
accident on the electric street railway, 
which is owned and run by Americans, 
caused the death of a Korean. The car 
was attacked at once by a mob of natives 
and completely destroyed, but the marine 
guard of the American Legation saved 
the operators and checked the mob with- 
out using firearms. The Korean Govern- 
ment has issued a proclamation of 
neutrality in the case of a war between 
Russia and Japan; a measure of which 
the Russian Government has expressed 
disapproval Yi Yon Gik, the Korean 
Minister of War and Finance, who has 
been arming the troops with rifles and the 
populace with revolvers, is reported to 
have been deposed from his office by the 
Emperor. 


Korea 


& 


Two reports were current 
during the week, which at 
the time of going to press 
had neither been confirmed nor disproved. 
One was that the Japanese had landed 
10,000 to 12,000 soldiers at Masanpho, 
in Southern Korea, and the other that 


Russia and 
Japan 


tlree thousand Russian troops had 
crossed the Yalu River from Manchuria 
into Korea. More reliable is the in- 
foimation that Russian soldiers have 
been withdrawn from Tien-Tsin and 
other Chinese cities and concentrated in 
Manchuria. New-Chwang is now occu- 
pied by 6,000 Russian troops, and the 
city is managed by a Russian commis- 
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>. ner. The Manchurian railroad is 
with great difficulty protected from the 
attacks of Chunchuses, or Chinese ma- 
rauders, and it is reported that large quan- 
tities of dynamite have been found under 
the bridges, by which railroad communi- 
cation could be at once broken by Japan- 
ese <gents in the event of war. The 
Japanese residents near Vladivostok were 
attacked by Russian marines, and men, 
women and children killed and mal- 
treated. No reply has yet been returned 
to the last Japanese note, but from Paris 
it is announced on good authority that 
Count Lamsdorff, the Russian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, has control of the 
negotiations and the approval of the 
Czar and is working for peace, while 
Admiral Alexieff, Viceroy in Manchuria, 
is discredited. The two Japanese cruis- 
ers have left Aden for the Far East, and 
are followed by the Russian fleet of two 
battleships, nine torpedo boat destroyers 
and a collier, which passed later through 
the Suez Canal. The Japanese Minister 
of Finance will issue a loan of a hundred 
milion ven. 

& ; 
The Hereros of Ger- 
man Southwest Af- 
‘rica have risen and 
settlers have been murdered and home- 
steads burned in isolated places. The 
insurrection had evidently been carefully 
planned long before, but so secretly that 
the missionaries and settlers were com- 
pletely surprised and the outbreak was 
arranged to take place when the larger 
portion of the colonial troops were carry- 
ing on a campaign against the Bondel- 
zwarts tribe, twenty days’ march away. 
The Hereros surrounded Okahandja, a 
mission station of Damaraland, about 150 
miles inland from Walfish Bay, the 
British port, and Swakopmund, the Ger- 
man port, and by destroying the bridges 
and telegraphs and twenty-five miles of 
the railroad, cut it off from the capital, 
Windhoek, and the coast. There was 
great danger that Okahandja and 
Karibib, and possibly Windhoek would 
fall into the hands of the natives 
but a force of 120 men_ under 
Lientenant Zillow fought its way 
through Waldau and relieved the 
garrison at Okahandja. The number of 
natives is estimated at 30,000 to 40,000 
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and they are well armed and mounted. 
There are only about a thousand German 
troops at hand and Chancellor von Bilow 
appealed to the Reichstag for an appro- 
priation to dispatch reinforcements. 
The Reichstag immediately authorized 
supplementary credits of $705,300, and 
500 marines with six machine guns and 
six pieces of artillery were sent at once 
on a North German Lloyd liner, which 
will arrive at Swakopmund about Febru- 
ary 8. In 1888 the chief of the Hereros 
refused to continue the mining conces- 
sions and all the Germans in the interior 
were forced to take refuge in Walfish 
Bay. 
M 

The British forces in North- 
east Africa have at last suc- 
ceeded in dislodging the Dervishes from 
the Jidballi water-hole, which is in a clump 
of bush surrounded by open veld. The 
attempt made a month ago to surprise 
them by an attack on the camp from both 
flanks was a failure, as the natives were 
three deep in a line 1,500 yards long and 
the Mullah was only eight hours’ march 
away. On the morning of January 11th 
the British returned to the attack with a 
force of 2,200 Regulars and 1,000 Ir- 
regulars. When they came within 700 
yards of the enemy the Dervishes were no 
longer able to endure the fire from the 
infantry in front and the charge of the 
cavalry on the flanks, but broke and fled 
to the hills. They were pursued for two 
miles by the mounted troops and a thou- 
sand of them killed. The total force of 
the Dervishes is ao eee at about 5,000. 


Somaliland 


Aalesund, a seaport town in 
Norway of some 10,000 in- 


Aalesund 


Burned : 
_— habitants, was completely 


destroyed by fire on January 234. 
Twenty fishing boats and three steam- 
ers in the harbor were burned. ‘There 
was very little loss of life, but property 
to the amount of over $4,000,000 was 
consumed, as the fire attacked every 
building inside of two hours, and the 
people were left without protection The 
German cruiser, “ Prinz Heinrich,” one 
of the Hamburg-American and one of 
the North German Lloyd steamers 
were at once dispatched, at the request 
of Emperor William, to Aalesund with 
supplies and medical stores. 





How May We Become More Truly 
Catholic? 


BY CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


[This article is the paper read by the Professor of Biblical Theology in Union The- 
ological Seminary before the Church Club in this city, which has given occasion for 
severe attacks upon him by a number of High Churchmen, who declare that a man with 
such views has no right to remain in the Episcopal Church.— Hprror.] 


I.—APOSTOLICITY. 
POSTOLIC, in historic usage, 
A stands for the inheritance of 
Christianity from the apostles 

of Jesus Christ—apostles being under- 
stood, not in the limited sense of 
the Twelve, but in the larger sense, in- 
cluding St. Paul, St. Barnabas, St. 
Timothy, St. Titus, St. Clement, and 
others, mentioned in early Christian 
literature as having the authority from 
our Lord Himself to be the teachers and 
founders of the Church. Those who 


would be truly Catholic therefore must 
first of all share in this apostolic inheri- 
tance, and the larger their share, the 


more they realize it and use it, the more 
truly Catholic they become. 

This generation is intensely concerned 
with all that is Apostolic. No other 
generation has ever given so much at- 
tention to the investigation of the origins 
of Christianity as this generation. 

(1) Many scholars, chiefly German 
Protestants, are pressing the inquiry, 
What is the Essence of Christianity? 
That question we are compelled to con- 
sider, partly because all the religions of 
the world are now brought into com- 
parison with Christianity, and the dis- 
tinction must be made between those 
things that are common with other re- 
ligions and those which are the special 
characteristics of the Christian religion. 
This leads on to the further question— 
how much of our historic Christianity 
was derived from Greek Philosophy, 
from Roman Law, from Oriental Mysti- 
cism, and what was the residuum that 
came from the Apostles? Furthermore 
Christianity is divided into so many dif- 
ferent organized Churches, so many dif- 
ferent parties in these Churches, that it is 
necessary to determine what is essential 


to Christianity in order to know whether 
these are truly Christian or not, and how 
far they are possessed of genuine Chris- 
tianity. To many minds such an investi- 
gation is disturbing, because from the 
necessity of the case the greater part of 
inherited Christianity must be put aside 
as irrelevant to this investigation—as not 
belonging to the essentials; but never- 
theless it is an investigation that must be 
pursued to the very end, in order that we 
get down to the bed rock of Christianity, 
the corner stone of the entire structure. 
This will be found, I am convinced, in 
the mystic fish, the favorite symbol of 
the ancient Christians, inscribed all over 
the catacombs ; on tombs, and in chapels 
alike, the ix@ic = Inoow Xpiord¢ Oeod Ywoo Lwrqp 
“Jesus Christ, the Son of God the 
Savior.” That is the essence of Chris- 
tianity. Whoever knows that by practi- 
cal experience and personal knowledge 
is a Christian. Other foundation can 
no man lay than this, for the Church as 
for the individual. That is the essence 
of our Apostolic inheritance. 

(2) But it is not sufficient to know 
the essence of Christianity ; it is necessary 
also to know the whole of it. Therefore 
the next step is to master the teaching of 
Holy Scripture. This is the problem 
of the discipline known as Bibical Theol- 
ogy; which aims to give the exact, the 
entire teaching of Holy Scripture, and 
distinguish it from all other teaching 
whatsoever—to give the teaching of 
Holy Scripture in its original meaning to 
those who wrote the Scripture, and dis- 
tinguish this carefully and thoroughly 
from all later interpretations, logical de- 
ductions and elaborations. Only by the 
use of Textual Criticism, the Higher, or 
Literary Criticism, and Historical Criti- 
cism used in the exactness of the modern 
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inductive, scientific method, can the 
whole Apostolic inheritance, as recorded 
in Holy Scripture, be ascertained. This 
is also a painful process to many minds; 
because it is necessary to put aside a 
multitude of things which Christians 
hold sacred and dear which cannot in 
fact be found in Holy Scripture, although 
imperfect methods of Bibical Study in 
the past have found them there. 

(3) But even if we had the entire 
Apostolic inheritance as given in Holy 
Scripture, clearly defined and agreed to 
by Christian Scholars, we would not 
then have the entire Apostolic inheritance. 
Many of the Reformers were here mis- 
taken. They thought that they could re- 
form the Church by rejecting everything 
not to be found in Holy Scripture. 
Thus Cartwright, the father of English 
Puritanism, thought it absurd that Christ 
should not deck his bride, the Church, 
with all her ornaments at the original 
institution of the Church, and he rejected 
everything not to be proved from Scrip- 
ture, as human invention and corruption 
of the primitive institution. But in fact 
by false methods of Biblical Study he 
found many things in Holy Scripture 
that modern Bibical scholars cannot find. 
Biblical Criticism has made it certain that 
you cannot build Christianity on the Holy 
Scriptures alone. It is necessary also to 
determine the Christian inheritance in 
unrecorded apostolic tradition. The 
Anglican Reformers are justified in this 
respect Over against their Puritan oppo- 
nents. It is true, nothing is to be re- 
quired of any man as necessary to salva- 
tion, that cannot be proved from Holy 
Scripture. But there are many things 
that are of great importance in Christian 
doctrine, life and organization, which 
must be sought, and can only be found, 
in apostolic tradition, such as appears in 
the documents of the Ante-Nicene 
Church. Those therefore who would be 
more truly Catholic must estimate and 
use the contribution to our knowledge 
of apostolicity in the Ante-Nicene Chris- 
tian Literature. 

(4) But having gone so far, have 
we reached the limit in our investigation 
of the Apostolic inheritance? If it is 
true that the Apostles left a sacred de- 
posit in the Church to be used through- 
out its entire history, it was not to be 
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laid away in a napkin, to be preserved in 
its original integrity as a sacred treasure; 
it was given to be used, to be increased, 
developed, enriched by usury, and that 
not by one generation, or by the Ante- 
Nicene Church merely ; but bythe Church 
of all ages, each adding its increment to 
the Apostolic inheritance ;—not new doc- 
trines,—not new institutions; but the 
development, the application to new 
times and circumstances and conditions, 
of the original institutions and doctrines. 
Therefore the contribution of the thou- 
sand years and more of the Christian 
Church subsequent to the Nicene Coun- 
cil and prior to the great Reformation 
of the 16th Century cannot be safely ig- 
nored if we would be more truly Catho- 
lic. In this respect all the Reformers 
were at fault, the Anglican no less than 
the Swiss and German. They ruthless- 
ly broke with the pre-Reformation 
Church. They threw away and trampled 
under foot the wealth of Christian knowl- 
edge and experience which had _ been 
gained during a thousand years of Chris- 
tian history. They did not give sufficient 
heed to our Lord’s Parable of the Tares. 
They tore up by the roots the golden 
Christian grain together with the tares 
of human invention and fancy. The 
Anglo-Catholic movement, which began 
with the Oxford School, is therefore a 
genuine and all important movement for 
the recovery of a vast Christian treasure. 
Doubtless many of this party are simply 
blind partisans, mere reactionaries and, 
without discriminating between that 
which is precious and that which is vile, 
would restore the whole fabric of pre- 
Reformation Christianity. But Historic 
Criticism has the field here, as in the 
study of Holy Scriptures and early Chris- 
tion literature, and it is entirely practical, 
with a right Christian perspective, to put 
all these facts in their proper light and 
relations. 

If we would be more truly Catholic, 
therefore, we must not be narrow and 
partisan, but broad, truth-seeking and 
irenic, using all the resources of modern 
Historical Criticism to ascertain truly all 
the facts of the case, so that the modern 
Church may possess itself of the entire 
Apostolic inheritance, and enrich itself 
with the wealth of all the Christian cen- 
turies. 
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I have thus far said nothing of the 
Apostolic succession of the Holy Ministry, 
upon which Anglicans lay so great 
stress. Indeed, it is only an incident, in 
a vastly greater whole. The. Anglican 
complacency in the Apostolic succession 
of the ministry of the Church of England 
received a rude shock when Pope Leo 
XIII, after a careful and searching his- 
torical investigation, declared Anglican 
orders invalid. From the Roman point 
of view, his decision cannot be success- 
fully disputed. If it be necessary to a 
valid Christian ministry that it should 
be the intention of the ordinal to ordain 
a real sacrificing priest, I have not the 
slightest doubt that Anglican orders are 
invalid, because the Anglican Reformers 
had no such intention. Anglican orders 
can be vindicated only on the ground that 
it was the intention of the Anglican Re- 
formers, in their ordinal, to ordain such 
a reformed ministry of deacons, priests 
and bishops, as they supposed was the 
genuine Apostolic inheritance. If they 


made a mistake in omitting the important 
element of the sacrificial character of the 
priesthood, it was a mistake of ignorance, 


and not of wilful disobedience to their 
Lord. 

But if Anglican orders must be de- 
fended on this ground, so can Lutheran 
and Presbyterian orders, for the Lu- 
theran and Calvinistic Reformers were 
just as sincere and desirous of loyal ad- 
herence to the Lord’s institution as were 
the Anglicans. If their orders are re- 
garded as more defective than the An- 
glican, yet their intention was substan- 
tially the same. 

We should consider the historical situ- 
ation when the Churches of the Reforma- 
tion were separated from Rome and com- 
pelled to become national Churches. The 
Anglican episcopal succession depends 
upon a very slender thread. Not one of 
the four bishops who consecrated Arch- 
bishop Parker had jurisdiction in any of 
the historic sees. Queen Mary died in 
1558, only 42 years of age. Her sister, 
Elizabeth, lived to her seventieth year. 
lf Mary had lived only twelve years 
longer only one of Parker’s consecrators 
would have been living, and in all human 
probability it would have been impossible 
‘0 have secured a sufficient number of 
shops to consecrate a bishop independ- 
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ent of Rome. If England had been called 
upon to choose between a Reformation 
without bishops or bishops without Re- 
formation, can we think she would have 
chosen the latter? 

The situation on the Continent was 
somewhat different. Hermann, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne and Elector of the 
Empire, a man of greater eminence and 
nobler Christian character than the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, began the reform 
of his diocese in 1536. In 1542-3, with 
the aid of Bucer and Melancthon, repre- 
senting the two sides of the Reformation 
on the Continent, the Lutheran and the 
Reformed, he became a champion of the 
Reformation and was followed by the 
Bishop of Munster and others. But the 
German Emperor, by force of arms, de- 
prived him of his electorate’ and arch- 
bishopric and destroyed the Reformation 
in his Electorate. If Maurice of Saxony 
had thought more of his religion and 
less of his personal animosities, and had 
led the Protestants against the Emperor 
at this time, instead of five years later, 
the Archbishop of Cologne would in all 
probability have been the great leader 
and mediator of the Reformation on the 
Continent. 

It was, indeed, the providential inter- 
ference of God in cutting short the life 
of Queen Mary, and postponing the 
Protestant rally about Duke Maurice, and 
not the deliberate choice of the Reform- 
ers, that made the Church of England 
Episcopal, and the churches of the Con- 
tinent non-Episcopal. The situation 
might have been the very reverse. 

Under these circumstances it is alto- 
gether unhistorical and unbecoming for 
the Anglicans to exalt themselves above 
their Protestant brethren on the Con- 
tinent, as if they alone had the true Apos- 
tolic Ministry. It was due to the short 
life of Queen Mary and the long life of 
Queen Elizabeth that England was saved 
from the religious wars that for a genera- 
tion devastated the Continent, and out 
of which the Protestant Churches 
emerged in feebleness and poverty to do 
the best they could under the circum- 
stances. All churches should consider 
how to make their ministry more truly 
Catholic by a recovery of all its genuine 
characteristics and by lifting it to the 
ideals of Christ and his apostles. 
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II. —UNIVERSALITY. 

The second constituent element of 
Catholicity is Universality. This is in- 
deed its original and central meaning. 
When the Christian Church was organ- 
ized on the day of Pentecost, the divine 
Spirit in Theophany distributed Himself 
upon a multitude of old and young, male 
and female, masters and servants; and 
His endowments were communicated to 
Parthians, Medes, Elamites, dwellers in 
Mesopotamia, in Judea and Cappadocia, 
in Pontus and Asia, in Phrygia and 
Pamphylia, in Egypt and the parts of 
Libya about Cyrene, and sojourners from 
Rome, both Jews and proselytes, Cretans 
and Arabians. (Acts 2: 8-11), institut- 
ing a world-wide Church. When these 
scattered abroad to their widely separated 
countries, they no more broke the unity 
of the Church in the Apostolic Ministry 
than the Jewish Dispersion throughout 
the world, broke their unity in the temple 
at Jerusalem. 

The New Testament knows of but one 
Christian Church. It is impossible to 
find anywhere in the New Testament, or 
in primitive Christianity, the idea of a 
national Church, distinct and independ- 
ent of the Universal Church. 

How can any one doubt that Jesus and 
his apostles instituted one, and only one 
Church, which was to be in organic 
unity, notwithstanding its world-wide 
diffusion among all nations. This unity 
in universality is not a unity of identity, 
or of uniformity, or of abject obedience 
to absolute authority; but a unity in va- 
riety. The New Testament exhibits dif- 
ferent types of doctrine among the apos- 
tles themselves. Primitive Christianity 
exhibits a great variety in its institutions. 
Christianity as world wide is divided as 
the waves, but united as the sea—divided 
as are nations by rivers and mountains, 
but united on the one solid earth. 

It never was conceived that the uni- 
versality should be absolute, but relative. 
Jesus and his apostles predicted that the 
Church would be troubled with heresy, 
schism, and apostasy. Never has the 
Church been so troubled by these evils 
as in the second and third centuries, when 
it fought a life and death struggle with 
Gnosticism ; but it came out of the strug- 
gle with its unity and universality unim- 
paired. 
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When we look over the Christian 
world to-day, we must lament the failure 
of the Church in this element of Catho- 
licity. The Roman Catholic Church 
claims to be the only truly Catholic 
Church. Its claims are certainly better 
sustained in the element of universality 
than those of any other Church. She is 
nearest to the ideal. She can say that 
by direct and unbroken inheritance she 
maintains her Catholicity, and that it has 
only been impaired by _ schismatic 
churches who have departed from her, 
not she from them. When her claims 
in this respect clash with the Anglican 
claims for Apostolicity, Newman shows 
us that an earnest and logical mind must 
eventually go to Rome. If it be Roman 
Universality against Anglican Apostolic- 
ity, there can be no doubt which will win. 
But, in fact, Anglican Apostolicity is 
not Apostolic enough, and Roman Uni- 
versality is not universal enough. Ro- 
man Universality by no means corre. 
sponds in all respects with the primitive 
Catholic ideal. 

Augustine’s sentence is sublimely true: 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum. Eng- 
land and every other land must bow to 
the final judgment of the Catholic world. 
But the Catholic world was not in the 
sixteenth century, and has never since 
been, covered by the triple crown. The 
Universal Church was not represented 
in the Council of Trent, and has not been 
represented in any modern council. The 
final judgment of the Catholic world can 
be delivered only by the whole Catholic 
Church. The judgment of the Roman 
Catholic Church cannot be final to the 
Greek and Oriental Churches, or to the 
Protestant Churches. These, in fact, 
constitute a much greater portion of the 
Christian world than the Roman Catho- 
lic, and cannot be left out of considera- 
tion when Christian Universality is i 
question. 

In fact, the Medieval Church had 
more zeal than discretion. She was t00 
often like the fiery sons of Zebedee, ready 
to call down fire from heaven to con 
sume those who were not quite ready t0 
acknowledge her claims or grant ful 
hospitality to her decisions. The Church 
developed more rapidly in the intensifi- 
cation of her doctrines and institutions 
than in her extension of them to the 
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outer circles of her own circumference; 
and so she lost her solidarity. Our Lord, 
the divine Teacher, reserved many 
things that He could not teach the 
Twelve, whom He had chosen to lay the 
foundations of the Church. He said 
in the last discourse: “I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now, Howbeit when He, the 
Spirit of Truth is come, He will guide 
you into all the truth.” But the teachers 
of the Church lacked the Master’s wis- 
dom. They had little consideration for 
the incapacity of mankind to advance in 
holy things. They tried to compel men 
to accept their decisions of all important 
questions, relating to life, doctrine and 
institution, on their bare absolute author- 
ity, without giving sufficient evidence, 
without hearing valid objections, without 
giving time for reflection, without re- 
specting scrupulous consciences, without 
even making their own decisions suffi- 
ciently intelligible, and without waiting 
themselves for the guidance of the divine 
Spirit, who alone can teach the teachers 
of the Church when to teach that which 
the Christian people can assimilate and 
use. 

That which is truly Catholic, quod 
uoigue quod semper quod ab omnibus 
creditum est—was submerged in an ocean 
of scholastic subtilties and ecclesiastical 
eccentricities. That which is truly Catho- 
lic had to be drawn out of the mass of 
uncatholic material which the Roman 
Catholic Church still exacts of all who 
submit to her authority. Let the Pope 
limit his authority to those things that 
are truly Catholic, and let him make a 
sincere and loving effort to rally all 
Christian Churches to that and that only, 
then there will be no further reason for 
the existence of national Churches. 

The Anglican Church, by her insular 
position, and the stress of historical cir- 
cumstances, became a national Church, 
ani emphasized her nationality at the 
expense of her universality. She not 
only separated from Rome, but held aloof 
Irom the Reformed Churches of the Con- 
tinent. She’ exchanged papal absolutism 
tor the tyranny of the Crown and pre- 
lates, and these so insisted upon uni- 
lormity, that they compelled large sec- 
tions of the English people to dissent and 
noi-conformity; and so the Church of 


England, tho established ‘by law, has 
become the Church of the minority of 
the people of the British Isles, and is in 
throes of anguish, surrounded by a mul- 
titude of enemies who will not give her 
the autonomy she needs to allay the in- 
ternal strife which threatens her exist- 
ence, unless she will forego all the ad- 
vantages of that very thing on which 
she has ever prided herself of being, the 
National Church. 

But there is another and more hopeful 
side. The Church of England and her 
daughter in this country have been 
broadened by the discipline of history. 
She is now, notwithstanding her isola- 
tion, in an intermediate position, in 
which she may become the peacemaker 
of the Churches. There is greater diver- 
sity in the Anglican Church at the pres- 
ent time than in any other body. There 
are those who are straining every nerve 
in their reaction toward Rome. There 
are those who are striving to bridge the 
stream that separates them from the 
Non-conformists. There are others who 
seek, above all, fellowship with the Greek 
and Oriental Churches. God speed them 
all! If we would be truly Catholic, we 
should stretch forth our hands frankly 
and cordially to all the sister Churches 
of Christendom. We _ should break 
down the walls of prejudice, remove all 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation. 
Let «is emphasize the consensus, those 
things upon which we agree. We should 
put our dissensus where it belongs, in a 
subordinate place. What is the con- 
sensus, that in which all agree, but: that 
which is truly Catholic? What is the 
dissensus, that in which we do not agree, 
but that which is not truly Catholic? 

The dissensus is that which needs re- 
consideration, reinvestigation, in an 
irenic temper, and with a truth seeking 
spirit, to solve the difficulties, to remove 
the differences, in order that we may 
eventually agree. The Consensus and 
the Dissensus will be calmly and patient- 
ly investigated, without heat, in the dis- 
cipline of Theological Symbolics, and 
eventually will be stated in a scientific 
and accurate system. 

In our attitude toward the Roman 
Catholic Church we should frankly rec- 
ognize the mistakes of the Reformers; 
that Rome can teach us many things we 
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ought to learn, and we should strive to 
restore to our Church, at least for op- 
tional use, everything that is truly 
Catholic. In our attitude toward the 
sister Protestant Churches we should 
give up once for'all and forever the 
prejudices born of the civil wars of the 
seventeenth century. Anglicans ought 
not to hesitate to follow many of the 
ablest of the Anglican divines, and agree 
to the validity of Presbyterian and 
Lutheran ordination. 

The question is often asked, How may 
we bridge the gulf between Protestantism 
and Rome? It cannot be done on the 
level of past controversies, or of present 
differences: How has the East River 
been bridged? At first two huge towers 
are built on each side of the river, then 
a slender wire is stretched from the top 
of these towers; this wire gives place to 
cables, then a foot bridge is made at this 
great elevation. Then months of labor 


are necessary from this higher level be- 
fore there can be constructed at the lower 
leve] the great highway which combines 
the two sides in permanent union. 


So 
will it be with the Church. We must 
rise above the present: low level of doc- 
trine and institution into higher and more 
comprehensive positions, and then some 
Reformer, called of God, will discern some 
simple principle which will become the 
first line across the chasm, and then the 
bridge will follow in good time. 

The antithesis of the sixteenth cen- 
tury are to a great extent antitheses of 
one sidedness, which the modern world 
has outgrown. The world has moved 
since then. The world has learned many 
things. We have new views of God’s 
universe. We have new scientific meth- 
ods. We have an entirely different psy- 
chology and philosophy. Our education 
is much more scientific, much more thor- 
ough, much more accurate, much more 
searching, much more comprehensive. 

All along the line of life, institution, 
dogma, morals new situations are emerg- 
ing, new questions pressing for solution ; 
the perspective is changed, the lights and 
shadows are differently distributed. We 
are in a state of enormous transition, 
changes are taking place whose results 
it is impossible to foretell—reconstruc- 
tion is in progress on the grandest scale. 
Out of it all will spring, in God’s own 
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time, a rejuvenated, a reorganized, a 
truly universal Christianity, combining in 
a higher unity all that is true and real 
and worthy in the various Churches 
which now divide the world. 

‘The great temple of Christianity has 


-not yet reached its completion, it is in 


course of erection. The builders are 
separated in different bands under dif- 
ferent leaders, building up its great walls 
over against each other. The time is at 
hand when they must be united. Some 
more comprehensive principles will ap- 
pear, which will be as it were the ribs of 
a great dome that will overarch the 
whole and combine all sides in the one 
Catholic Apostolic Church. 
I1I.—HOLINESS. 

The third constituent of Catholicity is 
Holiness. This is the feature which was 
the earliest to emerge, in the New Testa- 
ment itself. This is the feature which is 
the most essential and the highest. What- 
ever other elements of Catholicity a 
Church may possess, if it lacks this, it 
fails in the most essential element. This 
is the vital principle of Catholicity, unity 
with our Lord Jesus Christ in the ethical 
unity of love, and in the religious unity 
of the Holy Eucharist. 

The great Reformation of the seven- 
teenth century had its historic necessity 
in the failure of the pre-Reformation 
Church to be truly Catholic in just these 
respects. For several generations the 
Church had been in throes of Reforma- 
tion; not only“in the struggles of a host 
of Reformers before the Reformation to 
purify the spiritual life of the Church, 
but also in the efforts of great reforming 
councils, Pisa, Constance and Basel. But 
all in vain, the Papacy was the fountain 
source of corruption, and the Popes re- 
fused to reform themselves. “ They shut 
the Kingdom of God against men. They 
would not enter themselves, neither suf- 
fer them that were entering to enter.” 

In Germany, Martin Luther, an 
Augustinian monk, doctor of theoldgy 
and professor in the University of Wit- 
tenberg, was confronted by Tetzel, a 
coarse Dominican monk, to whom had 
been committed by the Archbishop Al- 
brecht of Mainz the sale of indulgences 
in Germany for the rebuilding of St. 
Peter’s at Rome. His preaching and 
conduct were most scandalous. Luther, 
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as an authorized teacher of the Church, 
was simply doing his duty in opposing 
him. But, unfortunately, Tetzel was 
sustained by an unscrupulous Arch- 
bishop, and finally by the Pope; and 
Luther was compelled to defend the 
Holy Church against the Pope himself. 


He appealed from the Pope ill-informed’ 


to the Pope well-informed, and finally 
to a Christian Council. What were the 
Reformers of Germany to do under 
these circumstances? 

As Dr. Schaff says: “The Roman 
Church at the critical moment resisted 
reform with all her might, and forced 
the issue: either no reformation at all, or 
a reformation in opposition to Rome.” 
The Reformers were compelled by the 
Pope to choose between a Holy Church 
without universality and a _ corrupt 
Church having universality ; between the 
Pope and Jesus Christ ; between the Holy 
Scriptures and the Church; between an 
enlightened Christian conscience and sub- 
mission to an absolute immoral will; be- 
tween vital union and communion with 
the living God, and a communion with 
God which could only be secured 
through the mediation of a corrupt 
priesthood. 

It is possible that the German reform- 
ers should have been more patient, that 
they should have gone on waiting as did 
their predecessors; that Luther might 
have served his generation better by dy- 
ing at the stake rather than by rending 
the Church. But, in fact, the German 
Reformers, in the interest of a Holy 
Church, became Protestants; and their 
protest remains valid until the Church of 
Rome becomes once more not only 
Catholic in the sense of universality, but 
also in the sense of a truly Holy Church. 

The divorce of Queen Catherine from 
Henry the Eighth was an unholy deed, 
disgraceful to Cramner and to the Eng- 
lish Reformation. But underlying it 
there was a principle of essential impor- 
tance—namely, whether the English 
crown was to be subordinated to Papal 
authority, and its interests sacrificed for 
Roman politics. On that question the 
Papacy was in the wrong, and the Eng- 
lish people were not in rebellion against 
the Catholic Church when they insisted 
that the supreme jurisdiction of the 
Church did not extend into the sphere of 
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civic government. It seemed to most of 
the English Reformers that it was neces- 
sary to sacrifice Catholic universality in 
the interests of national autonomy. The 
Holy Church had been submerged in 
Rome in a vile Macchiavelian State. The 
Popes of the sixteenth century exhibited 
more of the spirit of the Cesars than of 
the Apostles of Christ. The English 
Reformation at its start simply followed 
the command of Jesus: “Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s and 
unto God the things that are God’s.” 

The Christian principle of authority is 
the authority of love, the authority of 
truth and justice. So far as the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter held supreme author- 
ity, according to primitive Christian 
thought, it was a primacy in love. The 
Pope as successor of St. Peter was ser- 
vus servorum, the greatest of all as be- 
ing the servant of all. The Papacy had 
become by gradual usurpation the very 
reverse of Jesus’s institution, dominus 
dominorum, lording it over kings and 
emperors ta an extent conceived only by 
the arch-tempter of our Lord himself. 

St. Peter, in spite of faithful warning, 
denied his Lord. He was sifted as wheat 
by Satan, but his faith did not fail; He 
repented and, strengthened his brethren 
as the heroic leader in the first establish- 
ment of the Christian Church. St. 
Peter’s successors, in spite of like ample 
warning, could not resist the devil when 
he showed “all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them.” The Pa- 
pacy made a still more disastrous fall, 
which weakened the Catholic Church, re- 
tarded its growth for centuries and 
brought it to the brink of ruin. 

England, as it seemed at the time, had 
to choose between the lordship of the 
Pope and the Lordship of Christ; be- 
tween Canon Law and God’s Law; be- 
tween the liberty of sonship to God and 
the bondage of papal absolutism. It is. 
possible to think that the English Re- 
formers should have been more patient, 
that they should have used spiritual 
forces only, that they should have pre- 
ferred death at the stake rather than have 
relied upon absolute monarchs and self- 
seeking courtiers, and be compelled to 
share in a reform which was, m its civil 
relations, downright robbery of God and 
murder of holy innocents. But, in 
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fact, when forced to meet the issue the 
English Reformers bravely met it. They 
determined upon Reform with the best 
weapons they had at hand. They sank 
deep in the mire of civil corruption, but 
they gave us a reformed national Church 
of England. The papacy cannot excuse 
itself from blame for whatever evils 
sprang out of the situation, which it 
forced upon British Christianity. 

We are now in the twentieth century, 
not the sixteenth. The situation has en- 
tirely changed. Rome no longer defends 
Tetzel, or the abuses which provoked the 
Reformation in Germany. Rome has 
been chastened by the discipline of his- 
tory. Every shred of temporal power 
has been stripped from the papacy. No 
country is in any peril of papal usurpa- 
tion. It is true that in St. Peter’s on 
great functions one hears the roar from 
assembled pilgrims and clerics, “Viva 
il Papa Re.” But this is a theatrical dis- 
play, a mere outburst of popular enthusi- 
asm, having no reality in it. It is safe to 
say that if the Catholic Church of the 
sixteenth century had been what the 
Reman Catholic Church is to-day there 
would have been no such rupture of the 
Church as took place in the great 
Reformation. Doubtless many serious 
differences have since emerged, which 
must be removed ere union is possible. 
But the original differences no longer 
exist, in any practical form. Why should 
we live on forever in the shadow of 
past controversies and raise up dead is- 
sucs as obstructions to the reunion of 
Christianity and its progress in the mod- 
ern world? 

There were other and in some respects 
greater Reformers in the _ sixteenth 
century than the more popular heroes, 
Luther, Zwingli and Cranmer. Sir 
Thomas More, the greatest jurist of his 
time, Lord Chancellor of England, a 
chief leader of reform before Cranmer, 
resigned his exalted position and went 
to the block rather than recognize the 
supreme authority of the King in eccle- 
siastical affairs; a true knight, a martyr 
to the separation of civil and ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction. Erasmus, the greatest 
scholar of his age, regarded by many as 
as the real father of the Reformation, 


the teacher of the Swiss Reformers, was 
unwilling to submerge learning and 
morals in an ocean of human blood. He 
urged reformation, not revolution. He 
has been crucified for centuries in popu- 
lar Protestant opinion as a politic time- 
server, but undoubtedly he was the most 
comprehensive reformer of them all. 

John von Staupitz, Doctor of The- 
ology, Vicar-General of the German 
Augustinians, the teacher of Luther and 
his counselor in the early stages of his 
reform, a man without a stain and above 
reproach, a saint in the common estima- 
tion of Protestant and Catholic alike, the 
best exponent of the piety of his age, was 
an apostle of Holy Love and good works, 
which he would not sacrifice in the in- 
terests of the Protestant dogma of justi- 
fication by faith only. 

These three immortals, who did not 
separate themselves from the Roman 
Catholic Church, who remained in the 
Church to patiently carry on the work 
of reform therein—these three were the 
irenic spirits, the heroic representatives 
of all that is truly Catholic, the beacons 
of the greater Reformation which is im- 
pending. 

The situation in the Christian world 
since the sixteenth century has been, so 
far as Catholicity is concerned, a dis- 
tracted one. The three constituent ele- 
ments of Catholicity have been used in 
different degrees and proportions. If 
Rome has stood’ for Universality, the 
Anglicans have emphasized Apostolicity, 
and the Lutherans, the Reformed, and 
the Puritans have insisted on the Pure 
doctrine, the Holy Discipline and a con- 
secrated life. Have they not each in their 
way been enriching the great conception 
of Catholicity? Have they not each their 
contribution to make to the Catholic 
Church of the future? When once the 
great fundamental Catholic principle of 
Holy Love has become the material prin- 
ciple of entire Christianity, it will fuse 
all differences, and, like a magnet, draw 
all into organic unity about that center 
where Love itself most truly reigns. 

Nothing in this world can 
against such a Catholic Church. She 
will speedily draw all mankind into the 
kingdom of our God and Saviour. 

New York Ciry. 
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Bishop Greer 


BY WILLIAM R. GIVENS. 


morning of the Rev. David Hum- 
mell Greer, D.D., LL.D., Rector 
of St. Batholomew’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, as Bishop-coadjutor of the Dio- 
cese of New York, occurring in that 
church of which for fourteen years he 
has been rector, was an occasion of large 
interest to a circle larger than that em- 
braced alone by 
the confines of that 
diocese or even of 
that one commu- 
nion. In New York 
City the Episcopal 
Church has been 
for many years de- 
servedly famous as 
being foremost 
among all denomi- 
nations in two ex- 
treme regards: in 


T HE consecration on last Tuesday 


the patronage it 
has enjoyed of the 


rich, and in the 
service it has ren- 
dered to the poor. 
The choice by this 
diocese of its 
Bishop from this 
especial parish, 
then, which for ten 
years has been 
known, on the one 
hand, as one of the 
wealthiest of the 
“wealthy church- 
es,” and,- on the 
other hand, as the leading “ institutional 
church ” in America, brings this man 
into prominence at this time as a ver- 
itable Captain of Religious Industry. 
Dr. Greer, altho a man mature in 
both experience and judgment, is still 
4 young man, both in looks and years,and 
shoul! have many years left yet to live 
and work, Born in 1844, graduated from 
Washington and Jefferson College in 
1862, from the Divinity School of Ken- 
yon College, Gambier, Ohio, in 1866, and 
ordained to the priesthood the following 
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year, he has since had such a ministerial 
career as was calculated both to deepen 
and broaden:him. He has served three 
congregations: First, one in Covington, 
Kentucky, for two years; then Grace 
Church, Providence, Rhode Island, for 
sixteen years, and St. Batholomew’s 
since 1888. He has also before declined 
three other bishoprics; that of Rhode 
Island in 1897, that 
of Western Massa- 
chusetts in IgoI 
and the proffered 
coadjutorship to 
Bishop Whitaker 
of Pennsylvania in 
1902. But when, on 
the 23d of last Sep- 
tember, he was 
unanimously chosen 
by that convention, 
the unanimity of all 
“ parties ” in which 
choice was _ illus- 
trated by the fact 
that he was nomi- 
nated by Dr. Dix, 
the decidedly 
“High Church” 
Rector of Trinity 
Church, and. the 
nomination was sec- 
onded by Dr. Hunt- 
ington, the pro- 
nouncedly “ Broad 
Church ” Rector of 
Grace Church, he 
accepted that which 
no man could decline. His acceptance 
also was in language so modest, tender 
and solemn that all who heard him were 
agreed his words bespoke his honest at- 
titude : “ I did not seek this, and I did not 
want it. I was happy and con- 
tented in my field of work, and hoped 
in that field to have filled up the full 
measure of my usefulness to my God 
and to my fellow men. It breaks my 
heart to leave it. But you have called 
me.” 

The work that, as Rector of St. Bar- 
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tholomew’s, Dr. Greer has done-in these 
years past is confidently looked on as 
presage of what he will be able to do in 
the greater field of the diocese of New 
York in the years to come. The trans- 
formation wrought in that parish during 
those fourteen years has been wonderful, 
considered even in itself; but it is chiefly 
interesting as an illustration of that 
revolution which has come about in just 
those years in the methods of all modern 
city church work. Some one has described 
that parish when he came to it as “a 
mere ecclesiastical club house, open once 
a week and closed between times so tight- 
ly that one could not have gotten into it 
with a can opener.” But half its pews 
were rented, and these were but half 
filled—even on “ ladies’ days.” Now it 
is open every day in the week; its pews 
are not only all rented, but there is a 
long waiting list; its average Sunday 
congregations are the largest in the city ; 
its communicant list numbers more than 
2,000 names; it has five mission congre- 
gations, with a Sunday school each, which 
in as many different languages min- 
ister to at least a part of New York’s 
polyglot population ; its parish house on 
East Forty-second Street covers almost 
an entire city block, and in and out of 
the doors of that house there pass 5,000 
people every week. 

The very existence of that “ House ” 
is an augury to those who know of it, as 
the scale on which work there is done 
would be a revelation to those who do 
not. Here are housed under one roof a 
Working Men’s Club of 600 men, with 
gymnasium, library and reading rooms; 
a Boys’ Club of 500 boys, with a cadet 
battalion and other minor sub-societies ; 
a Working Girls’ Club of a thousand 
girls, with night school classes in cook- 
ing, sewing, calisthenics, etc.; an Em- 
ployment Bureau, where 5,200 of the 
city’s unemployed have found work in 
one year; a Loan Bureau, where, in the 
form of mortgages on household furni- 
ture, $88,970 has been loaned in sums 
averaging $098.74 in one year, and a 
Clinic, where in that year 53,073 patients 
have been treated. There is also a Work- 
ing Girls’ Boarding House in Forty-sixth 
Street, a Summer Home at Washington, 
Connecticut, where 300 women spend 
two weeks each, and a Fresh Air Farm 
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at Elmsford, New York, where 400 chil- 
dren spend the same amout of time each 
summer. The simple enumeration of all 
the societies connected with this parish 
fills two closely printed pages of the New 
York Charities Directory, and the full 
account of their working a Year Book 
each year of 300 pages. 

It goes without saying that the doing 
of this work costs money—how much is 
suggested by four items from the “ sum- 
mary ” of the Treasurer’s printed report 
for last year: 

RECEIPTS FROM ALL SOURCES. 
Pew rents, etc 
Offerings, donations, income from lega- 
cies, etc. 151,953.74 
DISBURSEMENTS FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
For objects in the parish $170,750.86 
For objects outside the parish 36,434.42 

The property value of the church's 
“plant” is several million dollars, the 
parish house also being endowed in the 
sum of more than half a million dollars. 
These figures and the names of donors 
back of them necessitate the parish being, 
and they justify its being, called “The 
Millionaires’ Parish.” Among the vestry 
representative names are those of Mr. 
James W. Alexander, Mr. W. W. Ap- 
pleton, Mr. George A. Crocker, Mr. 
Frederic Cromwell, Mr. George H. Mor- 
gan, Mr. William D. Sloane. 

The Treasurer is at once the Treasurer 
of the Amalgamated Copper Company; 
chairmen of committees are presidents 
as well of banks; the roster of the Mis- 
sionary Society reads like a page from 
the Social Register, and dozens of pew 
holders own also the New York Central 
and a dozen other railroads. The man 
whom fortune has placed in this environ- 
ment and ability has raised to the head 
of this institution must of necessity be 
one who is of the firm conviction that 
“There is no virtue in poverty ; there is 
no crime in wealth. It is the vulgar 
ostentation caused by, and the display 
of wealth, and not its possession, which 
causes social unrest.” He has simply 
constrained men of wealth to put their 
money at the service of God and their 
fellows. 

Of course, these facts in themselves 
are only facts; they have no significance 
except as illustrating some phenomenon. 
The thing back of them which they do 
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illustrate and which alone can vitalize 
them is the personality of the man who 
has been able to develop this energy and 
to correlate these forces. The man is 
one possessing a combination of qualities 
rarely found together; one of those 
whose psychological portrait it is not easy 
to paint. That portrait is interesting 
chiefly because it is so elusive; it is elu- 
sive because the very traits which in him 
seem to have spelled Success in others 
have as Often spelled out Failure—and 
vice versa. He is a man in whose career 
the ordinary facts have wrought without 
the ordinary corollaries, one in whose 
character each element has been devel- 
oped because of, and not as usual in spite 
of, its very complement; for they break 
all coteries, defy all catalogs and seem 
bound all in incongruity. He is a man 
of gentlest manner, kindliest spirit and 
intensest sympathy, yet earnest, strenu- 
ous and practical ; a man of exceptionally 
sentimental disposition, yet of as excep- 
tionally sound judgment concerning men 
and things; a man who gains his ends 
usually because he bides his time, and 
yet withal an indefatigable worker; a 
preacher whose pleading is so forceful 
that great multitudes are drawn by it, 
yet one whose treatment of a theme most 


“scholars” would dub superficial; an 


orator with a voice so powerful as to 
be famous, yet with an enunciation so 
faulty that at times his words are indis- 
tinguishable to half his congregation; a 
writer of--choice diction, yet so given to 
mannerisms as at times to be even un- 
grammatical; a churchman cautiously 
conservative in public utterance and 
orthodox in private faith, yet one so 
liberal in methods and so ready to adopt 
expedients as to shock whole classes of 
teformers by having billiard rooms, card 
lables, cigar counters, dancing classes 
and a Sunday playing football team in 
and connected with that Parish House; 
aman as full of surprises as of excel- 
lencies yet of sterling qualities as strik- 
ing contradictions—such a man is Bishop 
reer, 

Just in proportion as by the wording 
of those phrases I have failed to make 
their content clear, I have succeeded in 
that paragraph~in drawing a true pic- 
ture of a man who is great because he 
has been true rather than consistent, who 
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has been successful because that his 
dreams have happened to become his 
duties. Forecasting his future career in 
his untried office, there are two or three 
traits which are sufficiently marked to 
warrant their continuance and to insure 
their abiding value. 

One of them is this: On the night 
after the election spoken of above, at a 
reception tendered to the clergy of the 
diocese by Bishop Potter, a man who 
stood by, looking on, comparing the 
Bishop and the Bishop-coadjutor Elect, 
who stood together to receive, comparing 
and contrasting the two men with each 
other and with the clergy about them, 
commented: “Dr. Greer has no sense 
of humor.” This is true in the sense 
that it was meant—fortunately for him, 
from the point of view of any man’s suc- 
cess in this profession. That is to say, he 
takes both himself and his profession 
seriously. This any man in the ministry 
must do. He must deal oftentimes with 
people who are foolish, deal with them 
in matters that are often trivial, tolerate 
at times much eccentricity and bear more 
times with manifold peculiarities. The 
man who can do this naturally saves 
himself much labor—the labor of pre- 
tending that he does so. The ability to 
do this very thing has been indeed in 
no small measure the secret of this man’s 
success. 

Another thing that is expected of a 
bishop is that he shall be facile in public 
address—especially impromptu address. 
If it is true that “An orator is one who 
has learned and forgotten every rule of 
oratory,”.such is in no small degree the 
case with Dr. Greer. He is especially 
happy in being able to rise to an occa- 
sion on occasions which are of sufficient 
importance to make a speaker entirely 
forget himself. This will be attested by 
all those who heard, for example, his 
eulogy on Mr. McKinley the day of the 
memorial service held after the Martyr 
President’s assassination; his memorial 
to the late Cornelius Vanderbilt on the 
day of the dedication of the memorial 
doors erected at the church’s entrance in 
his memorv some six months since; his 
speech on the proposed amendment of 
the canon dealing with divorce at the 
General Convention in San Francisco 
two years ago, and the brief address in 
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terms of which he accepted his election to 
this office in the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest last September. 

But the crowning quality of any man in 
any office is, when all is said and done, a 
moral quality. This, in felicity let it be 
heralded, those who know New York’s 
Bishop-coadjutor best all unite to declare 
he has as few men have. In any search 
for secrets about his success, the secret 
is an open one. It is simple. It is this: 
He is a good man. It is the confidence 
rich men have had in his integrity—and 


this alone—that has made them make of 
him their almoner. It is this that has 
won for him such a wealth of loyal af- 
fection as has been showered upon few 
men, either in the ministry or out of it. 
It is this that has now overflowed the 
limits of one parish and bids fair to ex- 
ceed the bounds of a whole diocese, even 
of a whole denomination. If it does, 
none will be more ready to congratulate 
that diocese and that denomination than 
those who are at present just outside its 
pale. 


New York Ciry. 


The Real Southern Man 


[We printed last week an article, entitled “The Southern Man,” by a Northern 
woman for several years 2 resident in the South. This week we print a reply by a 


Southern woman. 


EARNING deprives some people of 
imagination. It gives them the 
crawling, nearsighted mind and 

endows them with a hypercritical faculty 
as the only means of intellectual expres- 
sion. Persons of this class fail to com- 
prehend the Southerner, because he does 
not belong to their world of ideas. He 
would be somewhere in the regions of 
their dreams if they had dreams. He is 
an unreality to them. If I should say 
to such a critic, “ It is necessary to ap- 
preciate the Southern man in order to 
understand him,” he would miss the real 
point of my observation and comment 
upon the inversion of my logic. ‘“ How 
can one appreciate what one does not 
understand?” This kind of mental in- 
tegrity is incurable because the imagina- 
tion has been destroyed. Such a man 
does “his own thinking,” of course, but 
the trouble is he has nothing of his own 
to think about. His mind was made up 
for him by a college faculty, certified to 
by a “diploma,” and warranted to reach 
certain conclusions so long as he lives. 
He cannot understand any condition or 
any man who does not conform to what 
he “ studied.” These are the people who 
sit in judgment upon everything South- 
ern with a sense of omniscence that would 
be amusing if it were not so disgusting. 


We do not say who gets the best of the argument.—Ep1Tor.] 


And they are pathetically unconscious of 
the impression they produce upon the 
unenlightened Southerner. 

Recently a Northern lady and her 
husband were conversing with some 
Southern friends, when one of the latter, 
having long since caught the keynote of 
their minds, maliciously used a_ well 
thumbed, pedantic phrase to convey a 
copy book moral. The Northern guest 
started as if she had heard an echo from 
her native land, turned to her husband 
and remarked with the air of a mission- 
ary commanding a heathen, “ She has 
expressed a wholesome idea, Mr. H.!” 
Mr. H. is disposed to herald with enthu- 
siasm any dawn of intelligence in the 
darkened Southern mind. “ Now tell 
me, my dear lady,” he exclaimed, taking 
the wicked one by the hand encouraging- 
ly, “ tell me exactly how you reached this 
very creditable conclusion. I never heard 
such a sentiment in this section before, 
it’s—er—encouraging !” And shetoldhim 
such a moving fiction that his eyes filled 
with thankful tears. But this insolence 
merited the deceit practiced upon him. 

From this simple illustration the m- 
competence of many of our critics may 
be inferred. Their censure is not the re- 
sult of malice, but of academic provin- 
cialism and of invincible ignorance con- 
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cerning every class of men and things ly adopted the ethical conclusions of the 
not laid down in their theoretical way abolitionists, by this time his legitimate 
bills of life. grandsons would have been mulatto bar- 
it is true that we have “wildcat ora- bers shaving Yankee deacons somewhere 
tors” among us. The war deprived the in New England. This is the explana- 
Southern man of his wealth, but he can _ tion of his political frenzy. He is busy 
still speak with the tongue of men and avoiding the inevitable, contracting those 
of angels from any convenient stump conditions of “freedom” which inter- 
or from the gallery of a crossroads post fere with his own supremacy, and in 
office. Meanwhile, the record of the fitting. his ethics to the exigencies’ of 
reconstructionists in the South proves every situation. The integrity of ‘his 
that he is not the only man in this coun- name and the honor of posterity are thus 
try shortened by “ false standards of insured. : 
honor.” And it is true that our editors But if he is a realist in politics, he is a 
still write “fire breathing’ editorials romanticist in love. His relation to all 
and “ gush about the sanctity of woman- women is bounded by one definition or 
hood,” but if any one wishes to risk the another of that term. His social charm 
“fire” or test the genuineness of the depends upon his manifestation of it; 
“sush,” let him appear in the open and and when he ceases to be a lover he is 

question either. Also, some professors retired to the archives of society, having © 
among us are working too hard for “an_ really ceased to exist in the most délight- 
educational ideal,” which is not indige- ful sense of being. But by the title, lover, 
nous to this section. But when one of I mean something more and something 
these is imprudent enough to show his less than it suggests to the people of the 
ideal, we get rid of him even if we resort vulgar West, or in the practical North. 
to guile, as did the trustees of Trinity A lover in the South is every man, not 
us of College the other day in the case of Pro- simply the one who is attached to one 
1 the fessor Bassett. They did not turn him woman. His is a narrowed vocation. 
out, but they left the door wide open. In But there is something fine; innocent, 
her the end he will go. Already his grass chivalric in the Southern man which 
some withereth. leaps into a rose. of speech, a look ‘of 
atter, Considered as a Southern factor, the prayer or benediction whenever he comes 
te of Southern man is abnormal, because he in contact with women of his own kind. 
well has survived the civilization that created And by “ his own kind,” I mean a South- 
ey a him, and has not accepted the civil con- ern woman with flowers in her hand and 
guest ditions that now constrain him. Pe- a lifelong determination in her heart to 
from culiarly endowed with the instinct to be loved. The man may think he is a 
band govern, he has lost the chairmanship of bishop or the governor-elect, and all may 
3$10N- national affairs. But if he governs less, agree with him in this laudable illusion, 
; has he lynches more, for he has a temper that but somewhere beyond the area of his 
H.! may be trusted to even up things one bishopric, beyond the confines of his po- 
nthu- way or another. According to the his- litical office, on the moonlit summit of 
1 the tory of a conquered people he should his imagination, the angels in heaven 
y_ tell have adopted by this time the sentiments know that there is the helmet and sword 

aking and opinions of the victorious North. of a Galahad or a Launcelot. 

ging- However, the dangers of his situation I have been told that well bred North- 
d this forced him to regard as the most ern women would resent the fulsome 
heard abominable heresies what is there reck- attention we receive from Southern men. 
fore, oned as fundamental principles of po- I doubt this. They only think so because 
dhim litical righteousness. The very truth they do not comprehend the “ spirit of 
filled must be acclimated, shaded with the the service,” nor the happiness of the 
lence color line, before he will accept it. And experience. Not long ago a Northern 
him. the wisdom, even the virtue of his posi- woman of great social prestige was de- 
je In tion, is easily proved: Had he submitted tained a few days at the hotel in an old 
, may to the inevitable at the close of the Civil Southern town. She had the manners 
1e Fe War, accepted the conditions imposed of a Puritan and the frozen face of a 


ovin- upon him by merciless victors, and docile- queen. In the afternoon she established 
- con- ss 
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herself in lonely grandeur upon the 
veranda, which reached to the sidewalk. 
As is the custom in that place, every man 
who passed, young or old, black or white, 
lifted his hat. Her indignation changed 
to amazement as the gallant wayfarers, 
unmindful of her agitation, continued 
their quaintly impersonal homage to the 
sex. At last, with naive simplicity, she 
inquired of us within, “How in this 
world did so many people learn of my 
arrival?” 

“They have not,” one replied, “ they 
lift their hats because you are a wom- 
an.” She was delighted, poor thing, and 
in five minutes I observed her returning 
each bow with a smile, which, for rare- 
ness, surpassed anything a Southern 
woman could do. This was shocking, of 
course, but she did not know that it is 
not the custom here to return such salu- 
tations. During the remainder of her 
stay she spent as much time as possible 
on the veranda, and it is needless to add 
that the sidewalk was crowded. But I 
did not blame her. I reflected how terri- 


ble it must be to live in a region where 
one might freeze into an unnatural 


hauteur for the lack of such inexpressive 
masculine attention. 

But even the Southern man has his 
limitations as a lover. He stands in awe 
of the intellectual prude, who he im- 
agines must be wooed upon the Socratic 
plane. Heissincerely sorry for her, and 
he is willing, but he simply does not 
‘know how to approach the blank walls 
of her citadel. And, therefore, he could 
not be more awkward at the business if 
he were halt, dumb and blind. Primarily 
he is not himself an intellectual being, 
and there is nothing in his imagination 
or experience that prepares him for 
coping with her forlorn condition. In 
this connection I recall the courage and 
sacrifice of a brilliant Georgian, who 
numbers among his acquaintances a 
venomously virtuous woman from Bos- 
ton, who has herself been warped by a 
system of ethics which she failed to di- 
gest properly. The pain and bewilder- 
ment upon the Colonel’s face when he 
meets this person at a social function is 
pitiable. He feels that she despises his 
eloquence, his grace, his traditions and 
his ancestors; but, because he is a South- 
ern man, he must break a lance against 
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the bleak austerity of her virtue. He 
longs to soften and redden her face into 
something sweet and becoming. But 
after a passage of flowers and arms be- 
tween them, the limp in his gallantry 
is even more pitiable. Meanwhile, the 
unhappy woman really believes that she 
is protecting herself against the wiles 
of the devil. She has no imagination. 
She does not understand that a man can 
be honest and not be in earnest. He is 
honest in the knight errant pose he as- 
sumes, but it is monstrous and vulgar to 
suppose that he wishes to marry every 
woman to whom he feels it his duty to 
“make love.” Doubtless, if the women 
of the South were in competition with 
him intellectually, politically, or indus- 
trially, they also would feel that hideous 
thing, male antagonism. As it is, all he 
asks of his womankind is that they pos- 
sess beauty, charm and goodness. It 
is not for me to say that they excel in 
these particulars; indeed, I have some- 
times thought more wit would add a 
relish to the combination, but I do know 
that our most strenuous efforts are made 
in this direction; which, of course, may 
convict us of weak mindedness in the 
opinion of some. But we have our re- 
ward—we are ridiculous enough to be 
pleased, because we are the most beloved 
and the best protected women in this 
country. 

This interpretation of the Southern 
man is incomplete without some notice 
of his higher life. He is not ethical, but 
he is spiritually minded. That is to say, 
no matter how perverse his ways are, he 
has a courage of the soul which over- 
looks the deeds of the body and depends 
upon God for salvation. Religion is the 
sincere romance of his soul. There is 
little material in him for the making of 
a saint, but no wider field of repentance 
can be found than he sows and. reaps 
year by year beneath an ever forgiving 
heaven. Such vices as he has are pri- 
vate, sacred, and he resents their ex- 
posure as much as if they were really 
dear to him. Thus, if one is exploited in 
the Northern press, he is ready to con- 
tend for it as valiantly as if it was the 
family coat of arms. He is the only 
man living who fights as gallantly for 
his faults as he does for his virtues. They 
also are his offspring, halt, lame and 
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blind children of his common nature, so 
near and kin that to deny them would 
seem to his romantic soul a kind of 
treason. 

| do not believe the Southern man will 
ever become identical with the Northern 
type any more than I think the soil in 
Vermont will grow cotton, and for the 
same reason. The climate there is too 
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cold, the earth too lean to win a silken 
bloom. And in the South the air is too 
mild, too fragrant, and too languorous 
with dreams to produce a nutmeg Yan- 
kee. A man is a man the world over, 
God help him! But in the South, I 
think, he is nearer kin to angels and 
devils than he is in any other region. 


Governor Taft’s 


in the 


Record 


Philippines 
BY JAMES A, LEROY 


FoRMERLY SECRETARY TO COMMISSIONER Dean C. WorcESTER 


NE of America’s “ deans of litera- 
() ture,” in an attack of pessimism 
over our public life of to-day, 
lamented the passing of “the typical 
American of the good old days,” or 
something to that effect. This outburst 
centered chiefly about our undertaking 
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in the Philippines, which seemed to the 
good man of the pen the head and front 
of our offending, and both main cause 
and incident of our decline as a nation. 
At the very moment of his giving voice 
to this lament, there was coming to the 
chief control of affairs in the Philip- 
pines a man who represents the very 
best traditions of American citizenship, 
who is faithful to the ideals of the. 
“ good old days,” while fully in touch 
with all the currents of national life to- 
day, nor yet less jealous of our honor, 
nor less solicitous of our welfare for 
the future. He, too, would have wished 
that the United States should not in- 
volve itself in the holding of territory 
in the Orient; but that did not prevent 
him from recognizing that his country 
had certain duties of the moment to 
meet nor from loyally engaging all his 
splendid activities in the effort practi- 
cally to discharge them. And the re- 
ward of his faithfulness to duty will be 
the credit, if not of having “ solved the 
Philippine question,” at least of hav- 
ing started it well on its way to solu- 
tion, by bringing clearly before his fel- 
low citizens what are the essentials of 
the situation and by marking out for 
the Filipinos the lines along which their’ 
future political activity will proceed. 
This man, whose success with the 
Filipinos since 1900 makes us wonder 
why he was not sent out to them in 
1898, is William Howard Taft, now on 
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Crowd listening to W. H. Taft’s inaugural address as Civil Governor, Manila, July 4th, 1901. Picture 
looks toward Manila Cathedral. Stand is erected on site of old Governor-General’s Palace, ruined 
in earthquake in 1861. ‘The “ Ayuntamiento,” present seat of Civil Government for the Islands, is 


directly across the Plaza from this 


his way home to become Secretary of 
‘War. He went out in 1900, known pop- 
ularly only in Ohio and the other States 
of the Sixth Judicial Circuit, tho 
marked as a coming man among jur- 
ists and men more intimate with the 
public life of the nation; he returns at 
the beginning of 1904 as a striking na- 
tional figure. The Philippine career of 
this American citizen is worthy of re- 
perusal at this time. 

The name by which he has always 
been familiarly known, “ Bill” Taft, is 
still an appropriate name to-day, when 
the memories of his athletic career at 
Yale (where he rowed on the ’varsity 


crew, was champion wrestler and. 


boxer, etc.) belong only to a limited cir- 
cle. There is a pretty general convic- 
tion among us that a man who can 
carry his nickname into middle-age and 
into public life is quite worthy of con- 
fidence; one can go for precedents into 
the early days of our national life, when 
our “ shirt sleeves ” methods earned us 
the reputation Europe still gives us of 
being an undignified nation. And Gov- 


ernor Taft has lost nothing in the es- 
teem of his countrymen for having 
proved that wholesome, hearty good- 
fellowship and direct, plain speech have 
in three years given him such a sort of 
hold upon a people of the “subtle 
East ” as the wise Oriental specialists 
do not contemplate in their philosophy. 

At the farewell banquet given by the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
before the Second Philippine Commis- 
sion, sailed from that port on April 
17th, 1900, Judge Taft said frankly in 
his speech that he had not at first been 
in. favor of retaining our hold on the 
Philippines, and had come to face it 
only as a necessity which conditions 
forced upon us. There was at least the 
intimation that he was still open- 
minded as to what the future would 
bring forth for the Philippines, close- 
handed rule, a large measure of auton- 
omy or independence. But it passed 
unnoticed in the general assumption of 
the time that all these five McKinley 
appointees were necessarily “ imperial- 
ists.” 
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The Commission and its then slender 
staff of assistants disembarked at Manila 
June 3d, 1900. The succeeding three 
months were spent in investigating the 
main subjects of Philippine affairs they 
were soon to deal with. Judge Taft re- 
served for himself the friar question, 
public lands and the civil service, in par- 
ticular, and was generally alive to every 
phase of the not simple “ Philippine ques- 
tion.” On September Ist, according to 
the instructions of the President of April 
7th, 1900, which will stand as a sort of 
Magna Charta of American-Philippine 
administration, the Commission began 
the formal exercise of its functions as a 
legislature for the islands, General Mac- 
Arthur for the time being retaining ex- 
ecutive control of civil affairs as Military- 
Governor, besides being commanding 
general of the army in the Philippines. 

At first, the Commission’s duties were 
most important as controlling the ex- 
penditure of the insular revenues, up to 
then managed by the army administra- 
tors under no very well defined system. 
3ut the broadest plans for the reorgan- 
ization of the archipelago on a civil 
basis were well under way, and shortly 
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after the election of 1900 they began to 
be put into effect. First, there was the 
educational act, calling for the expendi- 
tures by the central government on pri- 
mary schools of about $1,400,000 an- 
nually, and the hiring of 1,000 graduates 
of American universities and normal 
schools as teachers; then, the municipal 
and provincial government codes, giving 
the towns of the archipelago nearly the 
same measure of autonomy that Ameri- 
can municipalities have, while for the 
first time both towns and provinces were 
freed from semi-ecclesiastical and semi- 
military rule; meanwhile, the merit sys- 
tem had been inaugurated in the civil 
service, and, soon after the first provin- 
cial governments were under way, a 
new code of civil procedure was enacted 
and the courts of the archiplago reor- 
ganized and put in very large part into 
the hands of American judges. 

All this work went forward so rapidly, 
being more or less coincident with the 
visits made by the Commission to one 
after another of the provinces of the 
archipelago, as they were ready to pass 
from under military rule, that it was a 
long time before the public at home got 
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The “ Ayuntamiento,” or City Hall, of Manila. 


As the best available structure, this has been occupied 
by American Military and Civil Government as Headquarters since 1898. 


Governor Taft's office is 


in the corner room facing this way; view taken from Cathedral 
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a clear idea of what was going on in the 
islands, while it has not yet fully ex- 
plained to itself what it was that came 
about in early 1901, which seems so to 
have given the right-about-face to our 
relations with the Filipinos, hitherto so 
unsatisfactory and thereafter so steadily 
improving. 

Probably the average citizen, patching 
together the odds and ends of what has 
reached him from the islands, is inclined 
to believe that the cause of it all has 
been Taft. And in truth, tho this view 
does not take fair account of the zealous 
labors of Mr. Taft’s colleagues, of the 
return of the conservatives to control 
among the Filipinos, nor of the effect 
of a more consistent and intelligent mili- 
tary policy, it is not very far from the 
truth. Absolute straightforwardness, 
combined with sympathy and tact, what- 
ever may be true of other Orientals, these 
are the traits of a personality which will 
acquire prestige among the Filipinos. 
And affection, too, for no man really 
has prestige among them who has not 
gained their affections. Within two 
months after Taft’s arrival in Manila a 
Spanish newspaper editor had caught 
the drift and dubbed his future course 
the “policy of attraction.” As the 
Manila Filipinos came to know Taft, they 
let their friends in the provinces hear 
about him. When the Commission went 
on its tours, organizing civil govern- 
ments, the provincials in turn came under 
the charm of a personality which wins 
even the cold-blooded Anglo-Saxon to 
what it will with him arid which could 
not less than make of the responsive 
Filipino a subject. Add to this the fact 
that he was herald-in-chief of a new 
civil policy of government calculated to 
satisfy, either entirely or in a large meas- 
ure, the aspiration of the intellectually 
intransigent then holding out against the 
United States, and one may understand 
why Taft has become the “idol of the 
Filipinos ” in sober truth. Quite to un- 
derstand, however, all the subtleties of 
this sub-surface change in the islands one 
would need have been at the side of the 
man himself while it was making; have 
seen how he pierced straight to the ker- 
nel of the problem, and gauged the real 
needs and desires of the Filipinos, never 
more clear than in the emphatic way in 
which he identified himself with them 
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in their cause against the friars; how he 
drew to himself all the solid elements of 
the native population, and so gained the 
respect of the superficials or the scoun- 
drelly that he frequently was the reposi- 
tory of their confidences; how consum- 
mately he handled all these, playing them 
and their jealousies off against one an- 
other when he could not appeal to their 
virtues ; how he met them in social equal- 
ity, danced with their ladies, broke bread 
at their tables, and in a dozen ways gave 
them opportunities to exhibit themselves 
at their very best as hosts. These are 
all, the last as well as the first, elements 
in the Taft régime which the future his- 
torian of the Philippines will have to 
take into account. If “ genius is an in- 
finite capacity for taking pains,” there 
are more ways than one in which Gov- 
ernor Taft has it. 

He was inaugurated Civil Governor of 
the Philippines, the first non-military 
governor the islands had had since the 
early days of Spanish rule, on July 4th, 
1901, while the Commission was yet in 
the very midst of its organization work. 
That work was not yet completed when 
he was taken sick from intestinal trou- 
bles, and eventually had to submit to an 
operation in November, 1901. One un- 
derstood how Filipino hopes were cen- 
tered on him when he observed how 
anxiously every report about the patient 
was caught up, and what apprehension 
was created by the Manila-born rumor 
that he was to be recalled home and re- 
placed by a Military Governor once more. 
When he finally was starting for home, 
he took pains to assure the throng of 
natives who had gathered at the Mala- 
cafian Palace to say good-by that he 
positively would return. 

Judge Taft is a very large man, of 
powerful frame, and has also in recent 
years become quite stout, so that he really 
needed to go to a more bracing climate 
to recuperate fully from the operation. 
His fellow Commissioners sent Secretary 
Root a telegram, saying he ought to come 
home on vacation, and he accepted 
President Roosevelt’s invitation to that 
effect only when put on the ground of 
the need for him to lay his work before 
Congress and advocate the legislation 
necessary to put things on a more perma- 
nent basis in the Philippines. 

The “army cruelty” 


campaign 
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brought about an extensive ventilation 
of Philippine affairs in the Senate. 
Without Governor Taft, however, it is 
almost certain that the attention of 
Congress and the country would not 
have been focused on the real point at 
that time at issue—viz., should the 
progress realized toward a peaceful 
status and an efficient Government be 
crystallized into permanency, or should 
things be allowed to drift? Following 
his appearance before the committees 
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turn that public confidence in his sin- 
cerity and his ability to meet the task 
in hand which has ever since been mani- 
fest in editorial utterances, public 
speeches and private arguments. 

It was a bold stroke which carried 
Governor Taft to Rome on his way 
back to the Philippines—conceived and 
engineered among the President, the 
Secretary of War and himself. They 
bid high—a “transaction” was of- 
fered which would secure, at one stroke, 
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One of gates of walled city, Manila, looking toward Manila Bay, showing part of the big convent of 
Augustinian Friars 


of Congress, even in the midst of one 
of the fiercest partisan debates of recent 
times, not a speaker on either side but 
paused a moment to pay at least some 
small tribute to the man Taft. And 
nore than that, the public at home had 
come nearer to the man, had felt a lit- 
tle of the magnetism there is about him, 
and had been able, in some measure, to 
realize how he had accomplished what 
he did in the Philippines. In all full- 
ness and frankness, he had taken his 
fellow-citizens into his confidence on 
the dangers and the doubtful points of 
our “experiment,” as well as on its 
rosier aspects; he had received in re- 


the elimination of the friars from the 
islands where they have clung to the 
seats of unwelcome guests. Success in 
this would have unified the Filipinos 
under American rule as nothing else 
possibly could. But monastic influ- 
ences were too powerful at the Vatican 
to permit the making of this “ bar- 
gain,” advantageous tho it was to the 
Church. The friar land question was 
postponed for settlement between Taft 
and Monsignor Guidi, and the Vatican 
gave the Governor verbal promises as 
to eliminating the friars as rapidly as 
circumstances would permit. The or- 
ders in Manila had, by exorbitant de- 
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mands, maintained until very recently 
a deadlock on the question of Govern- 
ment purchase of their estates. Fur- 
thermore, most of the Filipinos believe 
that the Pope’s Bull on the Philippines, 
published last December, shows that 
the Vatican had by then gone back on 
its promises to Taft in regard to the 
withdrawal of the friars. Meanwhile, 
there is a new régime at Rome, and we 
must await results when the Philippine 
policy comes in for its share of atten- 
tion. (The recent elimination of the 
land question means much; and the 
new American bishops may do more, 
in provinces not affected by the land 
troubles of the friars.) But even more 
important than that, as affecting this 
old and vital issue in the Philippines, 
the Filipinos at large are beginning to 
get some inkling of what religious lib- 
erty really means, and the friar ques- 
tion is losing importance day by day. 
How much it has meant since his _ re- 
turn to the islands in August, 1902, that 
Governor Taft held the absolute con- 
fidence of Filipinos of all classes, and 
how large a part he has had in steering 
the Church schism into peaceful chan- 
nels, as a legitimate movement against 
the friars, and the first such movement 
not resultant in disorder, it is difficult 
to appreciate. There were some indi- 
cations that toward the close of the 
negotiations he grew indifferent as to 
whether the Vatican and the orders 
came to an agreement with the Philip- 
pine Government or not; that he now 
believes that the friar question is not 
so full of dynamite as it once was, but 
may perhaps be left to the people to 
work out by going. their own: way in 
Church matters. At any rate, it is just 
now of much greater concern to the 
authorities at Rome than to the Ameri- 
can Government that there are upward 
of 3,000,000 schismatics under Agli- 
pay’s banner, with minor revolts from 
Rome under way. 

The picture of the personality of Taft 
would be entirely incomplete for those 
who do not know the man himself with- 
out the light thrown: upon it by his re- 
fusal twice of a place on the bench of 
the United States Supreme Court. He 
has stated that this was his dearest ambi- 
tion. He was altogether a probable can- 


didate even before President McKinley 
asked him to leave his quiet and, for him, 
chosen career on the bench of the Sixth 
Circuit to go to the then turbulent Philip- 
pines. When he accepted the reporters 
either guessed, or were informed, that he 
would be given the first opportunity to 
take a place in the Supreme Court. At 
any rate, President Roosevelt has since 
regarded this as a promise of his pre- 
decessor which he was bound to respect. 
When he first offered Taft a place where 
his ambition has been to sit the latter 
promptly declined on the ground that he 
“believed he was needed in the Philip- 
pines ” and he had promised their people 
he would come back. Again, a year ago, 
there came another vacancy, and Gov- 
ernor Taft, but a few months since back 
in the harness at Manila, after a reception 
unparalleled in that city’s history, again 
replied that he felt that he ought to stay 
by the work he had on hand. The in- 
vitation was repeated, more as a request ; 
this time it was not refused, less because 
Governor Taft yielded to his real longing 
for a place on the Supreme Bench than 


‘because he felt he had, like the soldier, to 


say “Iam at your command,” and be- 
cause he was too modest to urge a second 
time his own importance in the islands. 
But the people themselves took it in hand 
and did that for him. They deluged the 


President with cable messages, all par-- 


ties, all classes, even all nationalities, un- 
til he said to Taft, “ Stay, if you wish.” 
It was a demonstration worthy of record 
in all colonial history. And the object 
of it turned aside for the second time 
from his cherished ambition, and plunged 
again into the multifarious details of his 
duty, this time as the plainly elected 
guardian and protector of an alien peo- 
ple, in.a climate which expert physicians 
had said to him he should avoid, 

Those details it needs one experienced 
in the Philippines to appreciate, if recited 
in their bareness. Suffice it to say that 
at the end of 1903 Governor Taft. him- 
self evidently does not feel that his pres- 
ence is so necessary as it was; more sig- 
nificant, the people themselves seem to 
feel somewhat in this way about it, and 
have acquiesced in. his return to Wash- 
ington, partly because they may think 
another protest would be out of place, 
partly because they see the greater firm- 
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ness of the structure which Taft has been 
rearing. And this time he returns home 
to a post where he will retain his control 
over Philippine affairs. We may believe 
that no effort will be spared in the 
islands to let the people feel that his hand 
is still guiding their affairs. 

Some approximation to a likeness of 
the man William H. Taft may have ap- 
peared in this recital of his deeds. Not 
all, however. Part of him is revealed in 
his hand-clasp, in what the Filipino press 
calls that “ characteristic smile” which 
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so frequently sweeps over his face and 
bespeaks geniality and good-will for all 
humanity. More than the jurist, the 
statesman identified with the Filipino 
problem, or an official who still stands 
before the public as distinctly a figure of 
the future, he is the whole-souled, full- 
hearted, all-around man Taft, clear- 
brained and clean-handed. Paraphrasing 
one of our State mottoes, if you seek an 
American of the “ good old days,” look 
around you. 

Duranco, Mexico. 
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The Condemnation of Loisy 


BY PRESBYTER 


[‘*‘ Presbyter ’’ is a Roman Catholic scholar and cleric of distinction. . Of the Abbé 
Loisy’s works, *‘ The Gospel and the Church” was issued in an English translation last 


year by Christopher Howe (Islister & Co., London, 1903). 


Loisy’s “‘ Autour d’un Petit 


Livre” and “ Le Quatriéme Evangile” are published by Picard, Paris.—FEp1ror..] 


HE two opening treatises of Catho- 
lic Dogmatics, “ De Revelatione ” 
and “De Ecclesia,” cut the ground 


from beneath Scholasticism. Scholasti- 
cism calls for a universal Major, for the 
most part a revealed truth, whence by 
means of a handy Minor a conclusion is 
found. In other words, Scholasticism 
follows the deductive method. But reve- 
lation and the Church stood outside the 
old Scholastic disputes, were accepted 
facts, and figured nowhere but as un- 
doubted Majors. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury the questions raised by the Reform- 
ers struck at the Church; those of the 
French Encyclopedists and English De- 
ists of the eighteenth were aimed at 
Revelation. . Thereupon Scholasticism 
and the syllogism were seen to be help- 
less. Thus Induction got a hearing and 
had to be depended upon in order to put 
Revelation and the Church on some sure 
foothold. Along the lines of Induction 
stand forth in our day the writings of 
Abbé Loisy, specially in his work, “ The 
Gospel and the Church.” There the 
learned Frenchman rears the Christian 
system by inductive processes and argues 
“solely according to the data of history ” 
(p. 3). He wrote therefore as an his- 
torian, not as a theologian. This, how- 
ever, did not save this work and two 


others of his from being denounced at 
Rome and there condemned. Not only 
are these works condemned, but their 
author was denounced to the Holy Office. 
Three hundred years ago this would have 
meant for Loisy the fate of Galileo or 
that of Gordiano Bruno. To-day it will 
fall flat. 

Let us look first at the writer and then 
at the three books under the ban. The 
Abbé Loisy is still young, probably in 
the forties. He got his taste for Scrip- 
ture studies, we believe, at Strasburg un- 
der Holtzmann, the well-known pro- 
fessor of New Testament Exegesis. 
While lecturing in the Catholic Institute 
of Paris he fell foul of the Church au- 
thorities of the French capital and was 
thrown upon the street in spite of the 
protests and friendship of the Rector, 
Monsignor D’Hulst, who died shortly af- 
ter, it is said of a broken heart. Loisy 
was now reduced to beggary. His own 
people passed him by with averted faces 
and closed pockets. Salary he had lost 
and with it support. The favorite 
weapons of Clericalism in all ages and 
lands—calumny and ridicule—were let 
loose upon his devoted head. But who 
worried about the good man’s bread and 
butter? The Protestant Berger, whose 
history of the Latin Vulgate is now a 
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classic, turned over to the forlorn Catho- 
lic priest a course of lectures at the Sor- 
bonne which netted four hundred francs 
a year [$80—about]. With great cour- 
age Loisy joined a few other scholars in 
starting “ Revue D’Histoire et de Lit- 
terature Religieuses.” This is a very 
learned magazine, thoroughly abreast of 
modern scholarship. We regret to add 
that it counts hardly more than a baker’s 
dozen subscribers among the ten thou- 
sand Catholic priests in the United 
States. In it appeared most of Loisy’s 
writings; those on the Old Testament 
we pass by, also the work on Synoptics. 
At present he is bringing out a commen- 
tary on the Second Gospel. Of the three 
condemned books, only one—the Fourth 
Gospel—appeared in the Revue. “ The 
Church and the Gospel ” is about a year 
old. At once on its coming out—January 
1903—Cardinal Richard proclaimed it, 
because it had not his /mprimatur, and 
also because it might “ seriously trouble 
the faith of Catholics in certain funda- 
mental truths of their religion—in par- 
ticular, the authority of scripture and 
tradition, the Divinity of Jesus Christ 
and his infallible knowledge, the re- 
demption wrought by his death, his 
resurrection, the Eucharist and the divine 
institution of the Papacy and the Epis- 
copate.” 

While less than one-tenth—eight out 
of eighty-four—of the French episcopate 
condemned the book, still it was de- 
nounced at Rome. There the decree of 
condemnation was actually drawn up, 
but Leo XIII refused to sign it and died 
leaving it blank. Perhaps the dead Pon- 
tiff remembered how he had been fooled 
into signing the document which de- 
clared the three witnesses of First John 
authentic. It is an open secret that 
when that decree came out Cardinal 
Vaughan hurried off to Rome and saw 
the Pope. On learning how the scholarly 
world, as well as the early Fathers, re- 
jected the text as spurious, Leo XIII de- 
clared that Mazella, the Jesuit Cardinal, 
had deceived him by saying the disputed 
text was in the Fathers. Leo XIII 
would not have his fingers burned a sec- 
ond time. 

“The Gospel and the Church ” is, in- 
deed, an answer to Harnack, but it is 
much more. Loisy attempts to lead up 
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Catholicism into line with the achieved 
results of biblical study and criticism. 
For this his theory of development leaves 
room without touching the faith of the 
Church. After De Lammenais, Loisy 
makes humanity itself the basis of Cath- 
olicism, not perhaps without some in- 
fluence from Comte and Hegel. As man- 
kind grows and develops, and in so do- 
ing sloughs off its dead weight, so the 
Church grows and develops and drops 
its drawbacks. Or, to use another figure, 
the scaffolding which upholds Christian- 
ity needs to be adapted to the Zeit-Geist. 


“Tt is just the idea of development which is 
now needed, not to be created all at once, but 
established from a better knowledge of the past. 
The acquisition of this new dogma will have 
no different effect to that of the old ones. These 
latter were not contained in primitive tradition, 
like a conclusion in the premises of a syllogism, 
but as a germ in a seed, a real and living ele- 
ment, which must become transformed as it 
grows and be determined by discussion before 
its crystallization into a solemn formula. They 
existed as more or less conscious facts or be- 
liefs before they were the subject of learned 
speculations or of official judgments. The 
Christological dogma was, before everything, 
the expression of what Jesus represented from 
the beginning to Christian consciousness; the 
dogma of grace was the expression of the di- 
vine work accomplished in the souls that were 
regenerated through the Gospel; the ecclesio- 
logical dogma was the expression of the per- 
manent position of the Episcopate and the Pope 
in the Church. The efforts of a healthy 
theology should be directed to a solution of the 
difficulty, presented by the unquestionable au- 
thority faith demands for dogma, and the varia- 
bility, the relativity, the critic cannot fail to 
perceive in the history of dogmas and dogmatic 
formulas” (pp. 214, 215). 


When Cardinal Richard denounced 
“The Gospel and the Church,” the Abbé 
Loisy held up the second, enlarged edi- 
tion. Now this is out, and from it is 
made the English translation from which 
we have quoted. Once again clerical 
calumny and ridicule found full vent. At 
last Loisy broke silence. The “ Autour 
d'un Petit Livre” is a fresh picture of 
another Gethsemane. The man of sor- 
rows is the portrait drawn. Therein he 
pictures how for fifteen or twenty years 
he has applied himself to the study of 
Biblical Exegesis. His disinterested la- 
bors are tracked “comme bétes danger- 
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euses.” For a dozen of years he has 
struggled on without help from those 
who had some grounds (quleque raison) 
to help him. “Is there—he asks—un- 
der the pectoral cross the heart of a 
father and under the, golden miter the 
mind of a master?” 

With some honorable exceptions, espe- 
cially Archbishop Mignon of Albi, who 
went to Rome in defense of Loisy and 
brought him thitherward, the French 
Episcopate showed stony hearts and 
wooden heads. We expected better 
things of the Monseigneurs, particularly 
so of Le Camus of La Rochelle, who be- 
fore wearing the miter outstripped 
Loisy. It is queer how often the forked 
hat serves also as colored spectacles to 
its wearer. The bishop sees quite other- 
wise than the priest. 

“The Fourth Gospel,” the last of the 
condemned books, labors to prove that 
John’s Gospel is rather a treatise on the 
Incarnation than a life of Christ. The 
sermons, the dialogs, the miracles, the 
resurrection of Lazarus serve rather to 
explain the thesis of the Divine than to 
offer historical data. This view is not 


original with Loisy ; it is quite a common 
opinion among scholars of our time, al- 
tho, probably, Loisy is the first Catholic 
to commit himself to it. 

Let us conclude with an extract from a 
notice of the second book in the Hibbert 


and signed 


Journal [January, 1904] 


“ Romanus: ” 


“The truth appears to be that the facts on 
which theology rests are, in themselves, indif- 
ferent to this or that theology; they may be 
made to support any or none. For faith and 
science differ in content as in origin. Their 
relationship to one another is negative; it is 
enough—but it is essential—that there shall be 
no contradiction between the two.. M. Loisy 
has done for Catholicism what Harnack has 
done for that Wesen des Christentums which 
is common to Protestanism and Catholicism. 
He has done it with singular ability, with sin- 
gular sincerity, and with singular success. He 
is the one writer of our time who has stated the 
Catholic position scientifically, showing its suffi- 
cient reason in history and in the human mind. 
From this point of view his writngs are of first 
importance; no criticism of Catholicism can be 
taken seriously which leaves them out of ac- 
count. Whether they commend themselves to 
the authorities or the average opinion of his 
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Church is a matter of small importance. Ulti- 
mate acceptance, not immediate popularity, is 
the test of truth” (p. 389). 


If not mistaken, we fancy that 
“ Romanus” is the Catholic layman who 
writes so well in the Contemporary Re- 
view under the pseudonym “ Voces Cath- 
olice.” Well he says “ ultimate accept- 
ance.” Rome repudiates Loisy. But if 
the distinguished French scholar fol- 
lowed his name with S. J. immediate ac- 
ceptance would be pretty sure to follow, 
and Loisy might get the Red Hat, instead 
of the ban. 

Within twenty years manuals of 
Catholic apologetics, notably by Jesuit 
authors, will appear, in which all of 
Loisy’s positions will be held; based, too, 
upon his arguments. At the end of many 
propositions, however, will be a lot of ob- 
jections, which will be made up of the 
now condemned propositions. They will 
run somewhat like this: The Abbé Loisy 
says so and so—a condemned proposition 
will follow. But under Pius X this was 
condemned. Therefore Loisy is wrong 
and his opinion must be rejected “ uti 
erronea, falsa, heresi sapiens, piarum 
aurium offensiva, heretica.” 

Yes, Loisy is cast out, but Loisyana 
will be accepted. For Loisy’s ideas are 
those of the Zeit-Geist, which are com- 
mon to thoughtful men. In fact, in many 
places Loisy acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Newman. Again, the great Eng- 
lish Cardinal is regarded by Wilfred 
Ward, a devout Catholic (‘ Problems 
and Persons’), and with him coupling 
Sabatier and Harnack, as having “had 
already anticipted the deeper suggestions 
of these writers, supplemented them by a 
more accurate historical survey and 
pointed out their bearing on Catholic 
thought in a work (‘ Development of 
Christian Doctrine’), the full signifi- 
cance of which his contemporaries were 
not in a position to understand ” (p. 51). 
Sabatier and Harnack, Newman and 
Loisy ; two Protestants and two Catho- 
lics. Two are gone to their rest but live 
on in their works. Loisy and Harnack 
remain, let us hope, to heal by the unify- 
ing strength of the evolution of thought 
the unhappy breach which divides and 
distresses Christendom. 








Rizpah 


BY E. TALLMADGE ROO,1 


Wuy should my Lord, the King, inquire 
the name 
Of such a dead dog? such a worthless flea? 
Thy servant is a man of Gibeon. 
Placed by my brethren here on guard. For 
when 
Jehovah sent long famine on the land, 
Because Saul’s bloody house kept not the oath 
Which Joshua to our wily fathers swore, 
My Lord himself gave up seven sons of Saul, 
And them we hanged before the face of God. 
Then, to thy servant, said the Gibeonites: 
“Watch thou, lest any pluck these bodies 
down.” 
Let not my Lord in wrath say: 
would touch 
‘The hated of Jehovah and the King! ”— 
For one did dare show kindness. 
When I saw,— 
Just as the first long day grew dark with 
night,— 
That figure robed in sackcloth, quick I ran, 
Stood in the path, and cried: “ Back, on thy 
life!” 
lo! a woman’s sob shook the strange 
form; 
And as the parting cloud shows white and 
gold, 
The swaying sackcloth to mine eyes disclosed 
Fi ine linen and such gems as queens may wear. 
“WwW ilt thou forbid me to approach my sons?” 
“Daughter of Aiah,” I exclaimed, “ for 
thee 
‘This grim sight were not fit! 
flowers 
‘Thine eyes were made; 
mask couch. 
“True, dead is Saul; 
dead ; 
men there are 
amazed. 
So have I seen the lioness, at bay, 
while she screened her whelps. 
* Fool! let me pass! 
‘ Two, yonder, are my boys!” 
VYoman,” 
‘If one be taken, my corpse hangs for his.” 
“ Now as Jehovah liveth,” burst she forth; 
I swear that I will loose nor thong nor nail! 
‘T will but drive away the beasts by night, 
“And birds of air by day, from their dear 
forms. 
‘Then, if I break my 
dead.” 
My Lord, 
kor in my heart I thought: 


““ None 


Then, 


To gaze on 
thy limbs, for da- 
and princely Abner, 


“ But who live—” I stopped, 


Glare, 


said I, 


oath, strike thou me 


what could I do? I let her pass; 
“ Within an hour, 


“From the first wolf that howls, back will she 
flee!” 
O, King, see’st thou these big and welcome 
drops? 
The rains for which this bloody offering 
prayed, 
The autumn rains, are near. 
then, 
First days of barley harvest, when they died. 
See, still she keeps her vigils! 
Stout my heart, 
King David, tho ye call “ hewer of wood 
‘And drawer of water ” still; and I have 
Thy lion-hearted men of Judah fight. 
But never have I known courage like this! 
No man of all mankind but what had fled, 
Long moons ago, from yon accursed spot! 
Fled from the grim realities of day, 
And from the half-heard horrors of the night, 
Lest sounds and sights and smells had set 
him mad! 
But Rizpah spread her sackcloth on the rock, 
And bared her dainty arms to sun and wind, 
And with her slender wrists beat back brute 
might ; 
lil angry eagles quailed before her eye, 
And lions fled rage fiercer than their own, 
The fierceness of a human mother’s love! 
My Lord, Saul would not know the girl he 
made 
The pretty plaything of his idle hours; 
Nor Abner recognize the face for which 
His soul turned traitor to his master’s house. 
Gaunt, haggard, withered, browned, unkempt 
and foul— 
She that once matched the glowing, fragrant 
rose ! 
Yet to my mind, she seems more glorious, 
Thus stripped of every grace that woman 
loves, 
In the sheer grandeur of her motherhood. 
Wo, wo is me! that I have spoken thus, 
Who am but dust and ashes, to the King! 
What saith my Lord? Have mine ears heard 
aright ?— 
Ho! Rizpah, ho! Thy vigils have an end! 
Yet shall thy sons lie with the great of earth 
Where troublers cease and where the weary 
rest! 
For one hath told King David of thy deed; 
And lo! he comes to give fit burial 
To all the house of Saul.—Now weep, poor 
eyes ! 
Hands tense and torn, unclench! Relax, brave 
heart! 
F’en hate and hell yield to a mother’s love! 
Provivencg, R. I. “< 


’ Twas harvest 


seen 





The Proposed Navy General Staff 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


[The statements made in this article may be depended upon as coming from the best 


authority —EbDItoRr.] 


T is proposed that the civil power of 
the Secretary of the Navy shall be 
made more effective, in order that 

he may be better able to comply with the 
law which requires him to recommend 
to Congress an adequate naval force, and 
which holds him responsible for its pro- 
vision, distribution and maintenance. 
lt is further proposed to do this by creat- 
ing by law a General Staff. The need 
originates in the natural outcome of a 
condition which has long been develop- 
ing and which is now rapidly becoming 
acute. This is because of the recent 


extraordinary progress in the art of naval 
warfare and in 
material. 

The magnitude of the civil authority 


every form of naval 


is ample. The units which make up the 
great military weapon which it must 
wield are of the best. But between 
power and weapon something is missing 
which prevents the latter being used to 
its effective capacity and which renders 
the control of it imperfect. As a conse- 
quence, the Navy to-day is being admin- 
istered through expedients. Its individ- 
ual units are working splendidly; but 
under a strain which cannot indefinitely 
he borne. Relaxation must come, and 
already there are signs of it. A dozen 
strong men hauling on a rope may lift 
and hold up a heavv weight. But sooner 
or later human muscles must tire and 
vield and then the weight will go down. 
We want something like a handy belay- 
ing pir on which to catch a turn of the 
rope and so permanently hold the load. 
‘Ve have not got it. 

That is the imminent situation. The 
(reneral Staff proposal is therefore not 
merely an appeal to Congress to recog- 
nize and provide for an urgent need, 
but a warning to the country of an im- 
pending peril. 

The actual conditions are as follows: 
"he Secretary of the Navy being a civil- 
an, untrained in the military profession, 


and sometimes, on taking office, wholly 
ignorant of naval matters, must, of neces- 
sity, rely upon the knowledge of others, 
and be guided by their advice. This 
counsel, it might justly be assumed, is 
provided for him by law and permanently 
installed in his Department. Such is not 
the case. The law simply commands 
him to divide the “business” of the 
Navy Department among eight bureaus 
and these are nothing but purveyors 
of men and material. To each bureau 
is assigned the provision of certain naval 
elements. The Bureau of Navigation 
finds and qualifies men, and the Bureau 
ot Medicine conserves their health; the 
Bureau of Construction provides ships, 
the Bureau of Ordnance arms them; the 
Bureau of Engineering contributes their 
engines and boilers, the Bureau of Equip- 
ment gives them coal and all their multi- 
farious furnishings ; the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks maintains the places where 
they are refitted and sometimes built, and 
the Bureau of Supplies is the fiscal agent 
which, as directed, buys and pays. 

Each Bureau Chief is supreme in his 
own department. Each receives and dis- 
burses great sums of money. Each 
finds in the performance of his own 
specific work enough, and sometimes 
more than enough, to exhaust his ener- 
gies. No Bureau Chief has time now 
for duties outside of his immediate field 
—and as, in every branch of naval ma- 
terial, complexity is increasing, it is plain 
that to impose upon him new burdens 
is merely to invite him to neglect old 
ones fully as important. The Bureaus 
being independent of one another, the 
chiefs speak with equal and often con- 
flicting authority. Each jealously main- 
tains his own imperium in tmperio. 
His tendency is always to consider all 
questions from the point of view of his 
own functions, to magnify the relative 
importance of his domain, and generally 
to take positions very much akin to those 
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assumed by the individual States prio 
to the adoption of the Constitution. 

In brief, there is no co-ordination of 
the Bureaus save by voluntary action of 
the chiefs, short of the Secretary himself. 
And thus he, altho really a layman 
seeking counsel and help, finds himself 
forced into the position of an arbiter and, 
before he can decide how to act, called 
upon to pretermit his administrative 
duties in order to judge between the 
opinions of disputing experts. 

It is only necessary to recall the recent 
wrangles over double turrets, and in- 
clined armor, and submarine boats, and 
7-inch guns, and submerged torpedo 
tubes, and battleship tonnage which have 
attended the effort to construct a Cabinet 
out of the Bureau Chiefs, to show the 
futility of diverting them from their 
proper employments. Nor can any re- 
distribution of business help matters, nor 
give to any Bureau the right to control 
the others ; and of course, no new Bureau 
can be created save by legislative act. 
Individual power and individual responsi- 
bility, both valuable in themselves, the 


Bureaus, possess; but nothing co-ordi- 
nates them to a common end, nothing 
fixes the responsibility under the Secre- 
tary for the general efficiency of the fleet 
and its preparedness for war. 

A homely illustration readily suggests 


itself. Any one desiring to build him 
a house, takes order as to its cost limit, 
and determines generally upon what he 
wants. Carpenters, masons, stone cut- 
ters, decorators, plumbers are all at hand 
and of high competency. Yet our house 
builder does not call them in advisory 
congress. If he did the carpenter might 
well advocate an edifice of wood, and 
the mason, with equal force, one of brick; 
the stone cutter would extol the merits 
of an ornamental facade, and the decora- 
tor the comforts of an elegant interior, 
and so the immutable laws of “ busi- 
ness” would set every purveyor to pur- 
vey his utmost and always to capture for 
himself the biggest share of the building 
appropriation. 

Wherefore our builder consults an ar- 
chitect—and then order reigns. On the 

ne hand, he is advised as to his outlay 
and the best results obtainable in accord- 
ance with his desire—on the other, the 
artisans are co-ordinated to best produce 


‘ coterie 
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these best results. The Secretary of the 
Navy is our house owner and the Bureaus 
are the purveyors; but there is no one in 
the Navy organization to correspond to 
the architect. His functions are the 
functions of the General Staff; and just 
exactly as the architect enhances the 
power of his employer to obtain the de- 
sired house, so the General Staff en- 
hances the power of the Secretary to 
obtain, provide for and manage the fleet. 

It has been stated that the Navy is 
now getting along—tho under peril- 
ous strain—with expedients. By that 
is meant that some of the special func- 
tions—tho by no means all—which 
a General Staff would perform, are done 
by existing officials or committees. The 
Office of Intelligence, which gathers in- 
formation regarding foreign navies and 
controls the naval attachés, contributes 
certain data—and the War College, where 
questions of strategy and tactics largely 
academic are discussed, takes up living 
issues in the same field. The heads of 
these institutions together with the Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation (who de- 
tails all the officers, enlists all the men, 
disburses over a million dollars a year 
and distributes all the ships) ,the Admiral 
of the Navy and a few other officers 
form a so-called General Board—a body 
unknown to the law, created byone Secre- 
tary and capable of abolition by any 
other. This to a limited extent sends 
advice upward to the Department. But 
it is powerless to send directions down- 
ward to the Bureaus or to see to it that 
they execute its plans after the Secretary 
has approved them. It has been a good 
makeshift so far as it has been able to 
go; but the distance has necessarily been 
very short. 

The name “ General Staff ” has proved 
somewhat delusive and seems to have 
evoked many singular ideas from appre- 
hensive people. It does not imply a 
of favored marine warriors 
moored permanently at Washington and 
ready at a moment’s notice to fill any 
“soft billet” which may present itself, 
or to grab the center of the stage in event 
of war, any more than it connotes the 
band of gilded citizens which trails be- 
hind the prancing Governor and _ falls 
from unaccustomed steeds. Nor does 
it involve new vice-admirals, nor rear- 
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admirals additional or otherwise, nor 
multifarious committees,nor the climbing 
of any living soul into office particularly 
choice and sinecure. Simply for pur- 
poses of family discussion within the 
Navy probably half a dozen detailed 
plans have at different times been pri- 
vately suggested, and these have served 
the useful purpose of clarifying ideas 
and drawing the fire of chronic objectors 
to any naval progress at all; but, as a 
matter of fact, no plan whatever has been 
or now is officially advocated by any- 
body. It is simply asked of Congress 
that it will consider and in its wisdom 
meet the need. The advocates of a 
General Staff will be equally well satis- 
fied whether the idea be embodied in one 
individual or in a plurality ; whether in a 
new group of officials or in one already 
existing. They will submit carefully con- 
sidered details if desired, or advice on 
any plans, or give any information they 
possess, as Congress may see fit to order. 

Of course it will be asked how the 
Navy managed to get through two wars 
by the aid only of the Bureau system 
and without a General Staff. It did not. 
Providence during the Civil War raised 
up Gustavus V. Fox—officially Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. He was a suc- 
cessful business man and had been a 
naval officer. He knew the Navy and 
it knew him. He assumed about all of 
the functions of a General Staff and some 
otherseven to the extent of going down 
to the blockade and taking command 
when the spirit moved him. The 
Bureaus followed far in his wake. 
When the Spanish War broke out did 
we not immediately become panicky and 
evolve the “ Strategy Board ” as a direct 
substitute for a General Staff? 

The object and purpose of the Navy 
General Staff—however it be made in- 
carnate—is to present to the Secretary 
tne needs of the service, as a whole; to 
maintain a definite, coherent and con- 
tinued policy—for permanency is most 
essential—and to co-ordinate the work 
of the several Bureaus in all that affects 
the efficiency and conduct of the fleet as 
2 military organization—this always 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Navy. 
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More specifically still, it has been sug- 
gested that the General Staff may advise 
th Secretary and determine .subject to 
his. approval : 

1. The number and types of ships 
proper to constitute the fleet, the number 
and ranks of officers and the number and 
ratings of enlisted men required to man 
them—and the yearly increase necessary. 
This implies prescription of the speed, 
coal endurance, armament, displacement 
and draft of every class of vessel. 

2. The location and dimensions of 
dry docks and the location and capacity 
of coal dépdts and the provisions for de- 
fending them. 

3. The reserves of ordnance and am- 
munition needed to meet the demands of 
the fleet in war—and where supply 
dépots shall be established. 

4. The distribution of the fleet on 
home and foreign stations and reinforce- 
ments thereof; the supervision of the 
naval militia, all reserve and auxiliary 
forces in active service, and the deter- 
mination of the supplies of war, am- 
munition, provisions and stores of every 
sort to the fleet and of the places and 
times for their delivery. 

5. The preparation of plans of de- 
fense and campaign and of co-operation 
with the army. 

6. General policy. 

In none of these particulars will the 
General Staff encroach on the preroga- 
tives of the Secretary on the one hand, 
or on those of the Bureaus on the other. 
It will not, as has been thoughtfully re- 
marked, convert the Secretary into a 
“ figure head ” or the Bureau Chiefs into 
“tradespeople.” It will augment and se- 
cure the ascendency of the civil power 
over the military power, and do this by 
the instrumentality of the military power 
itself. 

A General Staff has fust been suc- 
cessfully established in the Army. 
Similar provision for the Navy has the 
approval of the President, the Secretary 
ot the Navy, Admiral Dewey, the military 
Bureau Chiefs and nearly all the naval 
officers. No project for the betterment 
of the Navy has been proposed which 
more fully deserves the cordial support 
of the people. 


New York Ciry. 





Mr. Moulton on Shakespeare Again’ 


BY HENRY A. BEERS, M.A. 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


R. MOULTON’S “ Shakespeare 
M as a Dramatic Artist,” originally 
published in 1885, was a very 
stimulating piece of criticism. True, it 
seemed to many readers that the author 
carried his system of plot analysis by 
graphical illustration to a mechanical ex- 
treme. Literature is not geometry. The 
same feature is repeated in this new vol- 
ume. Diagrams in the appendix depict 
rising and falling action, subactions 
“link circumstances,” and the like. The 
shifting relations of the two pairs of 
lovers in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” are made plain to the eye by a 
series of parallelograms and triangles. 
Still, all this is ingenious and, up to a 
certain point, useful. But one of Mr. 


Moulton’s main contentions appeared to 
many others quite inadmissible. 


This 
was his claim to have invented, or ex- 
pounded, a method of scientific, inductive 
criticism, workable by anybody, and at- 
taining demonstrable truths with the 
sureness of a mathematical formula. But 
there is no such organon or instrument 
in literary criticism. You cannot criti- 
cise plays and poems by the book of 
arithmetic. Everything depends on the 
man who works the “ method.” A man 
as clever as its designer, gifted with his 
sympathetic insight and powers of re- 
flection, will get valuable results with it. 
But some of his disciples, who have tried 
to apply the system, have reached con- 
clusions sometimes trivial and sometimes 
misleading. 

If this second book of Mr. Moulton’s 
has not quite the freshness of the first, 
that is perhaps because we have grown 


familiar with his point of view, and now - 


and then a little distrustfvl of the im- 
portance of his analyses. The point of 
view itself is often rather arbitrarily se- 
‘ lected, as where “ Henry VIII” is made 
to illustrate the antithesis of the outer and 
inner life—in other words, .Browning’s 

*THE Morat SyStTeM oF SHAKESPEARE. By 
Richard G. Moulton. New York: 1903. Macmillan. 
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“ apparent failure.” It requires a sturdy 
ingenuity to read this into one of the 
“root ideas” of Shakespeare’s moral 
system, or to prove that it constitutes the 
leading theme of “ Henry VIII” in any 
greater degree than it does of a dozen of 
his other plays. 

The besetting vice of Shakespearean 
criticism is over-subtlety. Mr. Moulton, 
in his search for a deeper or a more novel 
principle of interpretation, is always 
eluding the obvious. And yet the ob- 
vious is apt to be the true. Thus the 
time-honored comment on the three 
Roman plays is that “ Coriolanus ” repre- 
sents a conflict of parties—Patrician vs. 
plebeian; “ Julius Cesar,” a conflict of 
principles—republic vs. empire; and 
“Anthony and Cleopatra,” a conflict of - 
persons—Anthony vs. Octavius. But 
Mr. Moulton considers more curiously. 
He considers that this Roman trilogy 
represents the conflict between’ the old 
classical idea of the State and the claims 
of the individual, and that it exhibits the 
progressive development of the latter. If 
it be objected that Shakespeare was not 
historically in a position to understand 
the contradiction between the ancient and 
modern ideas of the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the State, the answer is easy: 
Shakespeare builded better than he knew. 
Shakespeare, it has been frequently 
pointed out, anticipated Hegel, Darwin 
and other thinkers. But this view of the 
Roman plays leads the author to the 
startling discovery that Coriolanus was 
not proud: 

“Hence the injustice of the common inter- 
pretation, which in this drama sees pride and 
its fall. If we force ourselves to do 
justice to this hero, we must acquit him of the 
charge of pride.” 


He is-actuated, it seems, by the purest 
devotion to principle, to the ideal of the 
State as opposed to the claims of the 
individual, represented by the plebs. As 
a proof that Coriolanus is not proud, Mr. 
Moulton cites his impatience under praise 
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ind his unwillingness to show his 
wounds. But this is to lose sight of the 
distinction between pride and vanity. 
Again, Coriolanus is not proud, since 
he is willing to serve under others, and 
is not personally ambitious—is not an 
office seeker. On the contrary, it is a 
high evidence of pride that he submits 
to take orders from the consuls, his 
official superiors, in the full and calm as- 
surance of his own supreme military 
genius, knowing that where the Mac- 
Gregor sits is the head of the table. Let 
it be granted that Coriolanus’s pride is a 
noble pride, without taint of vanity 
or self-seeking. Still it is pride—a proud 
consciousness of worth; and, above all, it 
is the patrician pride, pride of rank, birth, 
caste, loyalty to the senatorial order. 
Coriolanus is a Tory. It will not do to 
explain his unwavering contempt for the 
people— 
“Yon common cry of curs whose breath I hate 
\s the reek of the rotten fens ”— 


as due, not to aristocratic haughtiness, 
but to a “ whole-souled devotion to prin- 


ciple.” 

This view compels the critic to regard 
the other patricians, even Volumnia, as 
trucklers and temporizers, infected with 
the spirit of compromise. If we under- 
stand Shakespeare’s meaning in Mene- 
nius Agrippa, the humorous old patrician 
was a wiser man than his friend. His 
principles were equally senatorial, but 
his human sympathies were broader than 
those of the rigid, narrow and insolent 
soldier whom he idolized. With aristo- 
cratic politics he joined democratic man- 
ners. His skill in joke and anecdote 
(Coriolanus had no more humor than 
Charles Sumner or Salmon P. Chase) 
endeared him to the people like Abraham 
Lincoln, whose favorite poem asks 
“Why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud,” and who said that “ God must 
have loved the plain people—he made so 
many of them.” 

Mr. Moulton is hard put to it to recon- 
cile his theory of the hero’s character 
with his action in returning against 
Rome at the head of a Volscian army. 
Was not this angry pride, hurt pride 
smarting for revenge? The word re- 
venge is used by Coriolanus himself ; but 
“ this may be called revenge,” comments 
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the expositor, “ but it is no less service ” 
—i.e., service to his new masters, the 
Volscians. Here we may ask what com- 
pelled him, then, to take service with the 
Volscians? Was it pure devotion to prin- 
ciple, or was it injured pride? 

But, indeed, it is unnecessary to go 
any further than Plutarch, Shakespeare’s 
authority, for the interpretation of this 
character, and Plutarch says of Caius 
Martius, “ for lack of education he was 
so choleric and impatient that he would 
yield to no living creature; which made 
him churlish, uncivil and altogether un- 
fit for any man’s conversation.” Oh, 
Coriolanus was proud, all right. 

We have dwelt somewhat tediously on 
this point since it illustrates Mr. Moul- 
ton’s tendency to run into paradox, from 
his desire to get deeper below the sur- 
face, or from his habit of choosing an 
original point of view and _ twisting 
everything into conformity with that. 
Anyway a paradox is better than a com- 
monplace. It sets us thinking, even tho 
we dissent from it. 

Any one can fantasiren upon Shake- 
speare if he will only let himself go. Did 
Portia mean to give Bassanio a hint in 
the song, 


“Tell me where is fancy bred”? 


Is “The Tempest” an allegory, and 
does Ariel personify the air? And if so, 
do his groans, when prisoned in the 
cloven pine, represent the sound of the 
wind in a cranny? Lowell and Dowden 
and Fanny Kemble have all allegorized 
“The Tempest” in different ways. It 
is a fascinating occupation. 

Let us try our hand at this sort of thing 
for the nonce, and by way of showing 
what can be done with the “ method.” 

It will be remembered that Lear says 
in his dying speech: “ And my poor fool 
is hanged.” Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
others thought that he meant literally the 
fool, and that either we are thereby in- 
directly given to understand that the fool 
had been hanged, or else that Lear, in 
the wanderings of his mind, confuses his 
fate with Cordelia’s. But most of the . 
commentators agree that “ my poor fool ” 
is a term of endearment and is meant 
for Cordelia. How can this ambiguity 
subtly apprize us that the fool is Cor- 
delia? Notice that they are never on the 
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stage together. The Fool does not ap- 
pear until after Cordelia has gone to 
France. 

“Lear: But where’s my fool? 
seen him this two days. 

“ Knight: Since my young lady’s going into 
France, sir, the fool hath much pined away.” 
(I, iv.) 

And he disappears (III, vi) before 
Cordelia’s return. Both parts could 
therefore have been played by a single 
actor, and very probably were at a time 
when women’s parts were taken by boys. 
Let me not be misunderstood when I 


I have not 


od 
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affirm that, in a sense, Cordelia has never 
gone away at all. She has only disguised 
herself in che motley, sticks close to her 
father and “ labors to out-jest his heart- 
struck injuries.” Then the jester van- 
ishes and the daughter reappears in her 
own person as a comforter; and this 
double personality is subtly suggested in 
the King’s words: “ And my poor fool is 
hanged.” Is this any more nonsensical 
than a dozen other Shakespeare “ inter- 
pretations”: e.g., that Prospero is 
James I? 
New Haven, Coxn. 


The Plaint of Psyche 


BY LILIAN MULDOWNEY 


THE way is long, and I am very weary, 
The grove is dark, and I am sore afraid; 
The olive boughs, in cadence low and eery, 
With dismal harmonies the night pervade; 
Unholy forms are lurking in the shade, 
Their brows awry with menacing grimaces; 
The timid starlight, shivering through the 
glade, 
Betrays in mocking leer the hideous satyr faces. 


Love, cruel Love, that fleetest at a breath,— 

Soul, weary soul, that lovest Love till death,— 

Heaven, pitying heaven, that hears the cry of 
sorrow, 

Forgive, sweet Love, and ease, O heaven, the 
burden of the soul’s to-morrow. 


O’er weary leagues of wandering have I sought 
thee, 
With drooping heart, through many a joyless 
day ; 
Tho dire the wrong of black distrust I wrought 
thee. 
Hath grief no charm to wash the stain away? 
A slave beneath remorse’s withering sway, 
Forever shall the iron scepter daunt me? 
Shall sad repentance ever vainly pray 
A single look benign from eyes that ever haunt 
me? 


Love, cruel Love, that fleetest at a breath,— 

Soul, weary soul, that lovest Love till death,— 

Heaven, pitying heaven, that hears the cry of 
sorrow, 

Forgive, sweet Love, and ease, O heaven, the 
burden of the soul’s to-morrow. 


The romping sprites of glad Arcadia’s foun- 
tains 
Forsook the dance to bathe my bleeding feet ; 
The brooding nymphs of dark Thessalia’s 
‘mountains 
Distilled for me the grape’s ambrosia sweet; 
Of all his fair dominion, is it meet 
That Love alone forswear his name immortal? 
Forever, lord, wilt thou disdain to greet 
The crushed and humbled spirit lying suppliant 
at thy portal? 


Love, cruel Love, that fleetest at a breath,— 


. Soul, weary soul, that lovest Love till death,— 


Heaven, pitying heaven, that hears the cry of 
sorrow, 
Forgive, sweet Love, and ease, O heaven, the 
burden of the soul’s to-morrow. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Rome and the Renaissance 


THE present work * is something more 
than the story of the Italian Renaissance 
in art—architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing—at its finest, or, at least, most inter- 
esting period and upon its most appro- 
priate stage; it is also a powerful psy- 
chological study, in which politics, morals 
and religion play their respective parts 
as well as art. Only those who have 
some degree of historic culture can form 
any conception of the author’s marvelous 
knowledge of this strange epoch, or of 
the immense amount of research and 
erudition he has brought to his task. The 
work is, in the best sense of the term, a 
popular work; for Mr. Klaczko carries 
the burden of his learning so lightly, he 
has reduced his critical apparatus to such 
a minimum, that the ordinary reader will 
only have a sense of the transparent 
clearness of the exposition, and the sim- 
plicity and communicative vivacity of 
the style. 

We have here not a consecutive history 
of Julius II, but rather a panorama of 
changing pictures, in all of which the 
majestic figure of the fiery-souled priest 
who projected and brought to comple- 
tion so many magnificent achievements 
towers above the artists he has sum- 
moned to his aid. Among the latter the 
chief is, of course, Michelangelo. 

The author takes a rather favorable 
view of the character of the pontifice 
terribile. He shows that altho the suc- 
cessor of the scandalous Alexander was 
as warlike as a feudal lord, he was as 
chaste as an anchorite also, and that, with 
all his fits of temper and acts of violence, 
he had never been guilty of an act of 
cruelty, had never avenged a personal 
injury, and had sought no other grandeur 
than that of the Church. Whether or 
not we agree with this estimate it must 
be admitted that he understood the great- 
ness of his country and the beauty of 


* ROME AND THE RENAISSANCE, The Pontificate 
of Julius II. Translated from the French of Julian 
‘'aezko by John Dennie. With 52 illustrations. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





art; for this, much should be forgiven 
him. 

We are not sure that Mr. Klaczko has 
discovered any new facts in the career 
of Michelangelo, but he has combined, 
with a keenness of vision that nothing 
escapes, all that perhaps can ever be 
known of his life at Rome and his rela- 
tions with Julius, and he has analyzed, 
as far as was possible, the character of - 
this extraordinary artist and wonderful 
thinker, leaving on one’s mind the 
strange impression that Buonarroti’s 
genius was superior even to his works. 

The most important chapters, perhaps, 
are those which treat of the “Old 
Basilica,” the “Sistina,” the “ Upper 
Rooms’ and the “Camera della Segna- 
tura.” We feel, after reading them, that 
a flood of light has been thrown on ques- 
tions which have been repeatedly dis- 
cussed for centuries, especially in the 
study he devotes to the old basilica of 
St. Peter, whose demolition cannot be 
sufficiently deplored in spite, or because, 
of the splendors of the new one. His 
analysis of the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel is as penetrating as it is fascinat- 
ing, and, whether his interpretation of 
the Camera della Segnatura be the cor- 
rect one or not, it is certainly replete 
with charm. He succeeds in stamping 
on the reader’s mind his own feeling of 
the grandeur and originality of these 
works. 

Then, we have, in addition, a com- 
plete picture of the Roman life of 
the period, some fine esthetic pages on 
the fashion in which the Renaissance 
ignored the true genius of antiquity, and 
a number of intricate problems which, if 
not solved, are, at least, stated with all 
the precision of which they are suscepti- 
ble, such as the real date and meaning of ~ 
a celebrated sonnet of Michelangelo 
(p. 52). 

Mr. Klaczko, while he does not hide 
the defects of the truculent Pontiff’s 
qualities, has for him a sentiment of min- 
gled affection and admiration, in which 
he almost forces the reluctant reader to 
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join him. Speaking of the farewell ad- 
dress delivered by Julius to the cardinals, 
just before his death, he says: 


““We must recognize the fact that most of 
the members of the Sacred College had been 
restive under the reign that was now about 
to end. The Ligurian parvenu, who for nine 
years had dragged them from one end of Italy 
to the other in his army, had transformed them 
into aides-de-camp, into generals, had forced 
them to lie in camp as he did under the fire of 
besieged towns, was scarcely a Pope after the 
heart of these effeminate, refined eminences of 
the south. Leo X would be very much more 
to their liking. But when they approached the 
dying man, one by one, to receive his blessing 
and to kiss his hand there was not a single one 
among them all who did not weep and sob 
aloud. . . . At that solemn moment, the 
rancorous porporati perhaps said to themselves 
that there was needed nothing less than this 
pontefice terribile to lift the papacy from the 
profound abasement in which a Borgia had left 
it.” 


The work is profusely and magnifi- 


Details from Raphael's 


cently illustrated. This volume, while it 
must have a great attraction forevery one 
interested in art, should have a special 
value for those who intend to visit Rome. 


& 


A Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. A new edition, revised and en- 
larged. Also Abridged Cyclopedia with 
Atlas of the World. Two vols., quarto. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Every ten years a dictionary or an en- 
cyclopedia needs re-editing. The conclu- 
sion of this term brings us a new and 
enlarged edition of the Standard Diction- 
ary. The value of this dictionary is gen- 
erally recognized and it might have 
seemed one of those that would least 
need to have their revision hurried. But 
such is the rivalry of dictionaries that a 
publisher can take no chances, but must 
correct and enlarge before the public fair- 
ly recognizes that the work has begun to 
go stale. The English language has never 
grown faster than during these last ten 


“La Disputa’’ (St. Peter, Adam, St. John, David. St. Lawrence). From 


“Rome and the Renaissance,” by Klaczko. (Putnams) 
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years. The South African War has in- 
troduced a multitude of new words, and 
the Spanish War has made us familiar 
with another crop of: Philippine words. 
sesides, the growth of science has been 
marvelous, and hundreds af new terms 
are introduced. He is a poor writer on 
philosophy, sociology, biology or physics 
who does not invent a dozen or two 
words. Even THE INDEPENDENT has 
every little while to create a new word, 
such as symbolatry, for which Dr. 
Schaff, and the Standard Dictionary af- 
ter him, wrong! orefer symbololatry, a 
finicality of accuracy in derivation that 
would give tdololatry for idolatry. This 
new edition adds some three hundred 
pages and 17,000 new words or defini- 
tions of old words. And yet it is impos- 
sible to catch every word that creeps into 
the language. We can mention a few 
that we do not find, such as illiterate 
(noun), laplands or laplanders (cooked 
in a fluted gem-pan), covert-cloth, Land- 
marker, malaric (e.g., mosquitoes), 
doublé (inside of book cover), shingle- 
crib (engineering term) and _ trollop 
(trounce). But it is nothing against a 
dictionary that it omits a hundred or a 
thousand words; the wonder is that it 
includes so many. The 17,000 new words 
and definitions mean about five a day for 
ten years, Sundays included. Besides 
these new words there is a good set of 
maps of the United States and the world, 
in colors separating countries and coun- 
ties, added to the first volume, also a com- 
pact geographical encyclopedia. The 
Appendix has been thoroughly revised 
and a dozen new features added, with 
new colored plates and illustrations in 
great number. We heartily commend the 
work, whether bound in one volume or 
two. It will be remembered that as much 
preference as possible is given to the 
shorter spellings, while great care has 
been bestowed on the pronunciations and 
the definitions. 
& 
The Russian Advance. 
eridge. 
net. 


By Albert J. Bev 
New York: Harper & Bros., $2.50 


This book is largely a republication of 
newspaper letters written by Senator 
Beveridge during his travels in the Far 
East—or, as we ought rather to say, the 


Near West—in 1901, and, while, of 
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course, it is not in the same class with 
such comprehensive studies of Russia 
and Siberia as those of Wallace and 
Leroy-Beaulieu and Krause, it will be 
more useful for most readers. It is the 
sort of a book which ought to be put 
into the public libraries. For the very 
reason that it is so elementary in char- 
acter and so naive in its point of view it 


ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 

will do much to remove the fogs of ig- 
norance and prejudice which, from the 
continual emphasis laid upon certain fea- 
tures of Russian life and policy in novels 
and melodramas dealing with “ Darkest 
Russia,” pervade the mind of the average 
American. He will be as surprised as 
was Senator Beveridge to learn that the 
“Russian advance,” like the expansion of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, is a natural and 
inevitable movement of the people, which 
statesmen can to a certain extent guide 
and control, but not altogether check ; 
that the Russian officer does not always 
carry a knout in his hand, figuratively 
speaking, but treats his soldiers more as 
a father does his children; that Russian 
statesmen can and will talk politics and 
even have something to say in defense 
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of hereditary autocracy in comparison 
with our own system of boss autocracy ; 
that the Russian people are sincerely de- 
vout and their church service is beautiful 
and impressive; that Irkutsk has a mu- 
seum and an opera house (the town is 
only 133 years older than the one Senator 
Beveridge hails from). The observations 
of such a clear-sighted and impartial man 
as the author on the appearance and con- 
duct of Japanese and Russian soldiers in 
the territory which they seem preparing 
to fight over are timely, and if more of 
our statesmen would follow his example 
our foreign policy would cease to be a 
matter of chance and guesswork, and 
Senators of the “ Dodge Club” species 
would be less conspicuous. Such a book 
needs an index and better maps, which, 
by the way, should not be on Mercator’s 
projection. In the case of the map of 
“Russia and the remainder of Europe 
and Asia,” the “‘remainder” looks too 
small to put on the bargain counter, and 
one would certainly not realize that Si- 
beria is only three times the size of India. 
It would be interesting to know just how 
much of the awe and terror inspired by 
Russia’s extent of territory are due to the 
nautical expedient of the Flemish geog- 
rapher of the sixteenth century. 


& 


The Divine Processional. By Denis Wort- 
man, D.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
& Co. 
A poem by Dr. Wortman, entitled 
“ Reliques of Christ,” prepared the way 
for this even more ambitious volume, 
which, if it had a little more story, would 
be an epic. The little thread of story 
which runs through the four first cantos 
represents the Strangers as having come 
to earth from some star world, courteous- 
ly received and shown the wonders of 
this world. But nothing surprises them, 
as all they see is so inferior to what the 
heavens have made familiar. They are 
in the mood of Moore’s Peri: 
“Oh, where was there ever a gem that shone 
Like the steps of Allah’s wonderful throne? ” 


until, wandering over the world, they 
happened on Judea, and there they were 


startled by a new emotion. Their finer 
sense recognized some tremendous drama 
as having there been enacted. By de- 
grees they discover its meaning, nothing 
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less than the sacrifice of the Son of God. 

Here was something that excelled and 

surpassed all their previous experience 

or knowledge. They hear the voice of 

Nature in sympathy with the Divine Suf- 

ferer. At last they hear the voice of the 

Father God, who addresses them and 

addresses Nature and Man. The pur- 

pose of the introduction of the Voice of 
the Divine Father is not so much to justi- 
fy the ways of God to man as it is to ex- 
press the love of God and his part in re- 
demption, through the gift of his Son 
and through his indwelling in Nature and 
Man. The blank verse is interrupted 
frequently by short lyrics, like the Greek 
choruses. The whole mood of the poem 
is tender and reverent, but also often sur- 
prisingly modern in its expressions and 
in its scientific or historic allusions and 
illustrations. Indeed, at times it almost 
passes what is conventionally allowed to 
poetry, and in this way reminds one of 

Bailey’s “ Festus.” The feeling of the 

poem is broad, hospitable and optimistic 

in the truest Christian sense, and while 
we are not ready to say that Dr. Wort- 
man has proved himself a new Milton, 
yet there is an originality and fervor 
about his verse that make it well worth 
the reading. 

& 

A Century of Expansion. By Willis Fletcher 
Johnson. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1903. 

This new volume on expansion is the 
work of a newspaper man rather than a 
trained historian. For this reason it is 
more suggestive and less scholarly. It 
brings the large outline into great promi- 
nence, and gives less of accurate and vital 
detail. There is more brilliant and 
sweeping generalization, with a conse- 
quent loss of conservative and weighty 
judgment. The freshness that comes 
with original research is lacking, but the 
wide reading of secondary works has 
enabled the writer to give the book a 
broader scope. The work is, on the 
whole, not a great or indispensable one, 
but is suggestive and readable and op- 
portune. The writer himself says that 
he has no ambition to do his work with 
completeness. He aims rather “ to pre- 
sent the salient features of the great 
story, succinctly yet with sufficient com- 
prehensiveness, at least, to suggest where 
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it does not instruct.” To Mr. Johnson 
the history of American expansion “ in- 
volves the history, in a large measure, of 
Constitutional development and interpre- 
tation, of domestic institutions, of foreign 
relations, and of our whole national life.” 
He points out very clearly that it was 
the lot of the United States to set an 
example to the world, “ of a new system 
of expansion, in which the acquired ter- 
ritory became in due time sovereign and 
equal parts of the sovereign nation.” The 
result of this method has been that the 
acquired territory has prospered, even 
tho acquired “violently and dishonor- 
ably,” as were Texas and California. In 
a closing chapter called “ Retrospect and 
Prospect,” the author holds that the 
“Monroe Doctrine does not, in either 
letter or spirit, bar us out of Asia.” Asia, 
he contends, is left neutral ground 
between Europe and America, “ in which 
the latter has equal rights with the 
former, in both peace and war.” After 
thus suggesting this field for expansion, 
the author urges in closing that expan- 
sion should never be an end in itself, but 


merely “a means for working out our 
highest national destiny.” 
ed 


South Carolina as a Royal Province, 1719-1776. 


By W. _ Smith, Ph.D. New York: 


The Macmillan Co., 1903. 

This new volume on South Carolina 
is not a history for popular use. It can 
have little interest for any but the special 
student of American and English con- 
stitutional history, but for them it is of 
great value. The author has based his 
whole work upon original, contemporary 
documents, both in manuscript and in 
print. He has ransacked the archives 
of the State, and has made use of private 
collections as well. Every significant 
statement is confirmed by references of 
convincing weight. Having no desire 
for popularity, the author has planned 
and executed the work in the manner of 
the most approved scholarship. Dr. 
Smith holds that the real history of the 
American Revolution dates from the 
founding of Jamestown. From that time 
nti! 1775 there was in every colony an 
unceasing strife between the representa- 
tives of the people and the defenders of 
the royal and parliamentary prerogatives. 
t was a miniature-of the constitutional 
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struggle in the mother country. In this 
monograph the author seeks to trace the 
progress of this struggle in South Caro- 
lina, hoping that he may throw some 
light upon the American Revolution. In 
a dryly scientific presentation, unrelieved 
by any attempt to offer matter of hunian 
interest, the purpose has been attained. 
The history is not treated cronological- 
ly, but is developed by subjects. A brief 
chapter on the proprietary period is fol- 
lowed by a study of the land system, its 
origin and development, the frauds con- 
nected with it, and subject of quit-rents. 
Next the Government, in all its depart- 
ments, is fully discussed, and there is 
an interesting and valuable study of co- 
lonial agents—those lobbyists in England 
in the interest of the colony. After two 
chapters on the militia and the financial 
history, there comes the most interesting 
chapter of the book, “ The Downfall of 
Royal Government ”—a straightforward 
story of the steps that led South Caro- 
lina to enter the struggle for Independ- 
ence. The author gives New England 
more credit for initiative in the Revolu- 
tion than does McCrady and other 
Southern writers. There is a list of au- 
thorities and an index. The latter is 
the work of the author and not machine 
made in the office of the publisher. There 
is an intelligent appreciation of the sub- 
jects of real value in the book. 

Sd 


The Apocryphal and Legendary Life of Christ. 
By James deQuincey Donehoo, M.A. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., $2.50 net. 

All the extra-canonical literature pur- 
porting to tell anything of the life and 
words of Christ, from the first century 
to the seventeenth, is here classified and 
made into chapters of the apocryphal 
Life of Christ. The material so arranged 
are the apocryphal Gospels and the por- 
tions of the apocryphal Acts and Apoca- 
lypses which refer to the Life of Christ ; 
the Agrapha; the heretical, forged and 
hostile Gospels, Acts and Apocalypses, 
and the traditions reported by Church 
writers down to the seventeenth century. 
These various Apocrypha are brought 
into 38 chapters, such as The Birth and 
Childhood of Mary, The Betrothal and 
Annunciation, etc. Brief introductions 
set forth the origin and character of each 
apocryphal work. Notes furnish cross- 
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references, divergent readings and illus- 
trative matter. The value of the New 
Testament Apocrypha is not to tell the 
Life of Christ, but to testify to the Chris- 
tianity that prevailed at the time these 
strange writings were produced. That 
purpose is not served by this arrange- 
ment, but because one often desires to 
know all that is said in apocryphal lit- 
erature on a given point in the Life of 
Christ, and the difficulty of bringing this 
material together as found in the usual 
editions, and because there is here some 
material not previously accessible in 
English, this volume is an addition to the 
valuable, labor-saving works of refer- 
ence. 
a 

The Journal of Montaigne’s Travels in Italy 

by Way of Switzerland and Germany in 

1580 and 1581. Translated and edited by 

W. G. Waters. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. Three vols., $5.00 net a set. 

Very few of the lovers of Mon- 
taigne’s Essays are acquainted with 
his Travels, and the editor in his intro- 
duction to this edition would persuade 


us that this neglect is altogether un- 


merited. For the student of Mon- 
taigne knowledge of these volumes is 
necessary, since in them he will find 
the source of many of the curious bits 
of information which are used in the 
Essays, and to those who are inter- 
ested in the social conditions of the lat- 
ter part of the sixteenth century they 
are also essential, but to the general 
reader they are not so entertaining as 
the name of the author might lead him 
to expect. The Travels were not dis- 
covered and published until 1774, and 
they are mostly written in the third 
person from dictation to his valet. Like 
most traveler’s journals, they deal 
largely with the kind of food and qual- 
ity of beds to be found in the various 
inns, and the narrative often seems to 
have more in it of the valet than of 
Montaigne. 
a 

My Friend Prospero. By Henry Harland. 

New York: McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50. 

Those who enjoyed “ The Cardinal’s 
Snuffbox ” will want another story just 
like it, and here they have it. Given 
an Italian garden as the mise en scéne, 
with well manipulated clouds and sun- 
set effects, and as characters no super- 
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numeraries, but only those essential to 
carry the story—namely, a young and 
witty English gentleman, incognito, a 
high-born Austrian lady of surpassing 
beauty, incognita, a naive little Italian 
girl for them to talk through, and a 
bountiful dea ex machina to supply the 
necessary 6,000 pounds a year, how 
could the course of love fail to run as 
smoothly and gracefully as a scene of 
a light opera, undisturbed by the pas- 
sions and perplexities of real life. The 
heroine is said to have been drawn 
from Princess Christine of Lahn and 
Dyck, who lives at Schloss Wischenau 
in Moravia, and is a friend of Mr. Har- 
land. 
ed 


The Country Boy. By Forrest Crissy. New 

York: Fleming H. Revell Co., $1.50 net. 

This is a book of pleasantly written 
sketches of boy life in the country; a 
topic treated by many recent as well 
as older writers, but while these sto- 
ries have neither the humor of W. D. 
Howells or the snap of W. A. White, 
they give, by the patient accumulation 
of accurate detail, the effect of a paint- 
ing in the manner of the Dutch school. 

se 
Honor Dalton. By Frances Campbell Spar- 
hawk. New York: Fleming H. Revell 

Co., $1.50. 

“Doth Job fear God for naught?” 
asks the Satan of the old drama, thus 
insinuating that every man has his 
price. From this doctrine the author 
of “Honor Dalton” dissents, if not 
formally, at least in characters whose 
purpose and actions illustrate the op- 
posite conviction. Tho weakened by 
verbosity and over:much sentiment, 
the story is bright and interesting, and 
from the ethical standpoint worthy of 
respect. 

Js 


Florestane the Troubadour. By Julia de Wolf 
Addison. Boston: Dana Estes & Co, 
$1.00. 

A tale of France in the old days when 
love made knights of swains and religion 
made men soldiers of the Crusades. 
It is written in the prose ballad style, 
and the interest depends upon the deli- 
cacy and charm with which the author 
presents the familiar details of a romantic 
age. 
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Whom the Gods Would Destroy 


THERE is no longer any pretense of 
concealment by the great corporations of 
their firm purpose to defeat any political 
candidate whose determination to bring 
trust activities under legal restraint is 
known. The Wall Street opposition to 
Mr. Roosevelt was brought to a head 
when the Administration began its suit 
against the Northern Securities Com- 
pany. The President’s determination to 
bring corporate activity within the 
bounds of the law and equity is perfectly 
understood, and no one doubts his stub- 
born persistence in a course that he has 
decided to be right. The conflict is ir- 
reconcilable, and one party or the other 
must be brought to terms. 

Let us inquire what results may rea- 
sonably be looked for if the corporate 
interests can place in the Presidential 
office a man who represents their meth- 
ods, who thoroughly sympathizes with 
the notion that America is for the mil- 
lionaires, and that the common people 
ought to thank God that they are, on the 
whole, so well taken care of. Can they 
really accomplish the purposes that they 
have in mind, or will events so develop as 
to make them curse their folly, and wish 
that they had permitted a man like Mr. 
Roosevelt to carry out a moderate policy 
of legal restraint that might have averted 
the deluge? 

In the first place, what do the pro- 
moters and corporate financiers think 
would have happened if the wild schemes 
of “the Street” had not been checked 
by the Northern Securities suit? It is 
no secret that when this suit was brought 
plans were making for the organization 
of four more great “ mergers ”—namely, 
a Southern Securities Company, a South- 
western Securities Company, a Western 
Securities Company, and an Eastern Se- 
curities Company. Suppose that all of 
these iridescent bubbles had been float- 
ing in the financial blue last September. 
Does any sane man believe that the im- 
merged properties, which came through 
those days of distress greatly reduced in 


value, would have been worth anything 
whatsoever, or that any confidence could 
have been maintained? This much, at 
any rate, we know—that level-headed 
business men, whose transactions are of 
world-wide reach, have admitted in con- 
versation that the bringing of the North- 
ern Securities suit, by stopping those 
crazy schemes in their inception, proba- 
bly prevented the most destructive panic 
in our history. 

Turn now to the political aspect. It 
is notorious that New York City, cos- 
mopolitan as it is, and in touch with the 
life of the whole civilized world, is al- 
ways curiously ignorant of the thoughts 
and passions of the millions of “ plain 
people” living beyond the Alleghaniés, 
on the prairies and the plains. This ig- 
norance is sometimes unfortunate. Po- 
litical power long since passed from the 
Eastern States to the Mississippi Valley. 
More than fifty-three per cent. of our 
population now dwells in the region that 
drains to the Gulf of Mexico. In that 
region the interests that men have at 
heart are still relatively simple, and there 
are still cherished the ideas of elementary 
justice which have their source in honest 
industry as a means of livelihood, and 
which are incompatible with gigantic 
schemes for “raking off” millions of 
dollars by the easy process of floating old 
properties under new names. Any man 
who can acquaint himself with the his- 
tory of Grangerism, Populism and Bry- 
anism, and then believe that the Western 
population will submit to the election of 
a President selected for his known an- 
tipathy to the Roosevelt program, and his 
avowed eagerness to serve the trusts at 
their bidding, ought to take his mind to 
a dime museum as an exhibit. 

The situation, we believe, is a grave 
one. We do not desire to see the eco- 
nomic organization of the Western World 
swept by a cyclone. Far better for all 
concerned will it be if by cautious legis- 
lation and firm administrative measures 
the supremacy of popular sovereignty 
and of the law of the land over great in- 
dustrial undertakings can be asserted, and 
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great properties be saved from _ indis- 
criminate destruction. The idea of the 
promoters that they can direct American 
politics from Wall Street, and that they 
have only to defeat the ambitions of Mr. 
Roosevelt in order to have the continent 
to themselves, is the sheerest lunacy. 
The American people will yet control the 
economic life in the interests of the mul- 
titude. They will do it quietly and with- 
out destruction if they can. They will 
do it radically and in a spirit of vengeance 
if they are driven to bay. The time for 
the corporation interests to resume their 
reason is now. “ Whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad.” 


J 


The Chautauqua Postal Frauds 


Tue effect of the postal fraud dis- 
closures upon the fortunes of the Re- 
publican party will depend upon the 
party’s treatment of those whom the pub- 
lic, with reason, believes to be guilty. 
There is no doubt anywhere, we think, 
as to the attitude of the President and 
his assistants toward the dismissed 
bureau officers and their fellow-conspir- 
ators who have been legally accused in 
nearly fifty indictments. One indicted 
man has been convicted; the others will 
be prosecuted with vigor. A _ ruling 
party loses nothing by its detection and 
earnest prosecution of dishonest em- 
ployees. This investigation, however, 
has pointed to the probable guilt of per- 
sons who have not been indicted, and a 
majority of whom cannot be, but are not 
beyond the reach of some kind of punish- 
ment. If the leaders of the party shall 
continue to hold these persons in places 
of honor and trust, and shall fail to in- 
flict upon them such punishment as may 
still be lawful, a loss of strength at the 
polls will thereby be invited. 

In the Bristow report there were pas- 
sages that were read with much interest 
in Chautauqua County, at the western 
end of the State of New York. They 
have since become the basis of grave 
charges against a Justice of the New 
York Supreme Court, Mr. Warren B. 
Hooker, who recently represented the 
Chautauqua District in Congress, and is 
said to have been a friend of George W. 
Beavers, the former Superintendent of 
Salaries and Allowances, who is now 
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under indictment. The substance of 
these passages was as follows: 

That Maurice Hooker (a nephew of 
the Justice) was appointed a laborer in 
the post office at Fredonia, Justice Hook- 
e~’s home, at a salary of $400 per annum, 
which he drew for a year and a half, 
but did no work in the office. The 
Jamestown Bar Association asserts that 
at that time he was attending school. 

That the postmaster at Fredonia was 
directed, in 1898, to appoint one Frank P. 
Ball as laborer, at $600 per annum, and 
that Ball was carried on the rolls until 
the end of 1902, receiving $2,532, “ for 
which he rendered no service whatever, 
being engaged most of the time in busi- 
ness at Dunkirk.” 

That the same postmaster was directed 
to appoint Minerva Jeffery a clerk in his 
office at $600 per annum. He says that 
she did no work there and that he never 
has seen her. Payment was made by 
checks that were sent to Washington. 
“ An examination of Beaver’s bank ac- 
count,” said Mr. Bristow, “ shows that 
these checks were deposited to his per- 
sonal account.” 

That in the neighboring post office of 
Dunkirk, John A. Link was appointed a 
laborer in 1898, at $600 per annum, and 
that he drew pay until June 3oth, 1903, 
$3,100 in all, “ without rendering serv- 
ice.” “He was a barber, and he con- 
tinued to work at his trade during all 
that time.” 

That the post office in Dunkirk occupied 
premises for which it had a lease for five 
years, beginning in 1898, at $450 per 
annum; that a lease of rooms in a new 
building, for ten years, at $1,350, was 
executed in 1901 ; that by successive can- 
cellations and new leases within eight 
months thereafter the rent was increased 
to $1,500, and then to $2,000, to which 
the Government was committed for ten 
years. Said Mr. Bristow: 


“No additional service was provided for in 
any of the subsequent leases that was not in- 
cluded in the lease at $1,350. It will be ob- 
served that instead of using the authority given 
by Congress to make long time leases, in order 
that better buildings might be secured for less 
money, it has been used for the benefit of 
‘grafters,’ who seek to pillage the public rev- 
enues.” 


In resolutions adopted at a Republican 
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mass meeting in Fredonia it is asserted 
that the building in question was erected 
and is owned jointly by Justice Hooker 
and Lester F. Stearns, a State Tax 
Commissioner ; that it is occupied also by 
a telegraph company, a telephone com- 
pany, and other tenants, and that its as- 
sessed valuation is only $5,500. 

It is now reported that the money re- 
ceived by young Hooker has been paid 
back, in response to the Department’s 
demand, and that a part of the other ille- 
gal payments has been collected from the 
postmasters. 

The disclosures summarized above 
caused much excitement and indignation 
in Chautauqua County. Prominent Re- 
publicans directed the attention of Gover- 
nor Odell to the charges, complaining be- 
cause he, after the publication of the 
Bristow report, had designated Justice 
Hooker to sit-in Brooklyn as a member 
of the Appellate Division, an appointment 
carrying with it a large increase of salary. 
The Governor’s response was so unsatis- 
factory that at a Republican mass meet- 
ing in Fredonia resolutions were adopted 
in which he was denounced as the foe of 
reform. It was also asserted that the 
postmasters involved had been appointed 
upon the recommendation of Justice 
Hooker. Then the Bar Association of 
the county considered the charges and 
forwarded to Justice Hooker a resolution 
expressing its opinion that he should 
make some answer to accusations of so 
grave and serious a nature. A week 
later, having received no reply, the local 
association submitted to the Bar Asso- 
ciation of the State a long memorial, set- 
ting forth the facts but making no accu- 
sation. At a meeting held last week, 
that memorial was referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Grievances for investi- 
gation, against the opposition of some 
of Justice Hooker’s friends, who asked 
that it be laid on the table. 

We express no opinion as to the guilt 
or innocence of Justice Hooker. We 
are publishing the official statement of 
the Government, the substance of the 
memorial of his own local Bar Associa- 
tion, and the assertions repeatedly and 
emphatically made to his discredit by 
meetirgs of his own party at his home. 
We should be glad to publish also his 


reply to all this, but we cannot learn that 
he has made any. 

Turning from the purely personal and 
local aspect of the case, we say that here 
are disclosures and charges the treatment 
of which by those wholead the Republican 
party cannot fail to affect in some meas- 
ure that party’s fortunes. Mr. Bristow’s 
report shows that certain persons have 
been guilty of fraud. How are they to 
be punished? Are they to be punished 
at all? The postmasters who thus con- 
spired to rob the Government, or con- 
sented to assist in robbing it; the men 
who drew salaries fraudulently for years; 
the other men who suggested and pro- 
cured the appointment of them and are 
believed to have profited by their un- 
earned pay—are they to suffer no penal- 
ty? Are not the offenders in this case 
to be reached in some way by the Post 
Office Department, the State of New 
York, or the leaders of the Republican 
party either at Washington or at Albany? 
If not, then the party will enter the cam- 
paign under some disadvantage in the 
greatest of our States, where its success 
must depend upon the support of inde- 
pendent voters. It cannot afford to carry 
such burdens in New York, or to have 
the people of other States know that it is 
carrying them there. 


& 


The Abbé Loisy 


Five of the books of the Abbé Loisy 
have been condemned by the Pope. The 
decree says: 


“Let no one, therefore, whatever be his 
grade or condition, dare read or retain the 
aforesaid condemned and proscribed works in 
any place or any language whatever, nor read 
them hereafter, under the penalties indicated 
in the ‘Index of Prohibited Works.’ ” 


These books are: “The Gospel and 
the Church,” “As to a Little Book,” 
“The Religion of Israel,” “Studies of 
the Gospels,” and “ The Fourth Gospel.” 
Cardinal Merry del Val in his letter to 
the Archbishop of Paris announcing the 
decision states that the grave errors that 
abound in these works relate especially 
to primitive revelation, the authenticity 
of the Gospel facts and doctrines, the 
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divinity and the knowledge of Christ, the 
resurrection, the divine institution of the 
Church, and the sacraments. 

A well informed ecclesiastic of the 
Roman Catholic Church provides us this 
week with an illuminating article on the 
subject. The question may be asked 
whether he is a good and loyal Roman 
Catholic. As with so many other ques- 
tions the answer depends on the defini- 
tion. Can a man be a good and loyal 
Roman Catholic and yet disapprove of 
a papal utterance? We suppose he can. 
The condemnation of Galileo had papal 
approval; loyal Catholics do not ap- 
prove it now. The massacre of St. 
Bartholomew was honored with a papal 
medal; good Catholics now disapprove 
of it. The last Pope condemned a bit of 
biblical criticism about the three heaven- 
ly witnesses, and Leo himself regretted 
his blunder. Half the American Catho- 
lics believe that the same Pope made an 
error when he condemned what is called 
Ameri¢anism in the Church. The con- 
demnation of Loisy’s doctrines is not one 
of those ex-cathedra promulgations of 
doctrine which come under the definition 
of infallibility; and we may truthfully 
say that the declaration of Infallibility 
by the Vatican Council itself is regretted 
by many good and loyal Catholics. It 
is therefore clear that our able corre- 
spondent does not read himself out of 
the Catholic Church by his unveiled dis- 
approval of the interdict in the case of 
the Abbé Loisy. 

Of course, the great mass of the 
Roman Catholic writers, who sign their 
names, will declare our correspondent, 
and men like him, to be disloyal, and will 
tell them to get out of the Church. It is 
always so. The conservatives always 
think that the Church belongs exclusive- 
ly to them, that reformers have no place 
in it. A certain denomination in this 
country has been called “the roomiest 
Church in America,” and yet those who 
think it belongs only to themselves are 
just now telling Professor Briggs that 
he came into it for his own convenience, 
and that he ought to get out, just be- 
cause he teaches that its orders do not 
have exclusive validity. Bishop Potter, 
we are glad to know, finds nothing 
schismatic in Professor Briggs’s address, 
which we publish this week. 
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The process of theological or ecclesias- 
tical reform is about this: Scholarly in- 
vestigation raises a question; it begins 
to be talked about and discussed. Soon 
some one in the Church boldly adopts 
and publicly defends it; he is charged 
with disloyalty and driven out by eccle- 
siastical censure or by public sentiment. 
But the new view thereby gains vogue 
and credence, and a multitude of other 
men think it plausible, or probable, at 
least tolerable, but they hold their view 
privately and express it only in conversa- 
tion, or in those ministerial clubs where 
men speak in confidence and where new 
views spread unseen. At last the whole 
Church is permeated with the new 
thought, and it is allowed or accepted 
with no question, except by a few 
paleozoics, who resist evolution despite 
the elevation of mountain chains or the 
intervention of glacial periods. Thirty 
years ago good riddance was said to Bap- 
tist ministers who ventured publicly to 
defend and practice open communion; 
now we never hear of the discussion, 
because the open communionists own the 
Church. A dozen years ago Professors 
Charles A. Briggs and Henry Preserved 
Smith were suspended from the ministry 
by the Presbyterian General Assembly 
for their teachings of the Higher Criti- 
cism; the battle is over now and the 
Church is full of the higher critics. 

So is it, and so it will be still, in the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Coper- 
nican theory is taught in all Catholic 
schools. Loisy is condemned, but it was 
a sad blunder. He does not recant his 
teachings, because he still believes them 
true. That is, he exercises the right of 
private judgment, which in these days 
will have to be allowed to Catholics un- 
der penalty that their twilight intellects 
must ever flee the approaching sun, 
enamored of rest in eternal crepuscule. 
Neither the Catholic Church nor any other 
Church is semper eadem et ubique,—al- 
ways and everywhere the same. It is 
different in Italy from what it was in 
the days of Dante. It is different in the 
United States from what it is, or has 
been, in the Philippines, and American 
bishops are going there to reform it. 
What the Abbé Loisy is condemned for 
teaching to-day will be taught in Jesuit 
seminaries twentv vears hence, 
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‘ College English 


It has been evident for some time that 
English, as taught in our. colleges and 
universities, is by no means all it should 
be. If it were, there would be no such 
utter confusion in regard to aims and 
methods, no such general dissatisfaction 
with results, as obtain at present. One 
professor, for instance, is bringing up 
his students to write magazine stories. 
Another declares that a student has no 
business to write anything at all—cer- 
tainly nothing original. A short time 
ago a popular Rhetoric undertook to 
settle every difficulty by turning the usual 
order of topics end for end—and natural- 
ly had a great success for a while. At 
present Rhetorics and other systematic 
means of instruction are very much in 
disrepute ; and the favorite medium con- 
sists of a mixture of pictures, questions 
and scraps of literature, which are sup- 
posed for some reason or other to stimu- 
late the pupils’ productiveness. In the 


meantime, however, while the teachers are 
entertaining themselves andthe public with 


these ingenious and curious experiments, 
the ability to write good English appears 
to be declining, if not pari passu with the 
efforts made to educate and train it, at 
least in a manner to prove their futility. 
The Oxford or the Cambridge man 
seems always to have written his own 
language creditably without other train- 
ing than that which he got from the 
study of Latin. And fifty years ago, 
when there were few or no English 
courses in our own colleges, the student 
was to all appearance as capable of ex- 
pressing himself with facility and pro- 
priety as is the present undergraduate 
with his elaborate and complicated 
training. 

Of this unfortunate state of affairs 
there is, in our opinion, but one explana- 
tion. A certain professor of English 
used to bewail the perplexities of his sub- 
ject. “‘ How am I to lecture on such a 
topic,” he would exclaim, “ where every- 
thing that is true is self-evident, and 
everything that is not self-evident is 
false!” And his complaint, tho exag- 
gerated, contains a solid kernel of sense. 
The fact is that English is over-taught— 
or, rather, it is taught too exclusively for 
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its own sake, without reference to other 
matters of much greater importance. 

The fault is natural to the present 
policy of excessive specialization. The 
historian teaches as tho there were noth- 
ing else in the world save History, and 
his students were all to become histo- 
rians; the physicist as tho there were 
nothing else save Physics and physicists. 
Every department tends to monopolize 
and engross its members, and looks at 
other departments askance as dangerous 
and intrusive rivals. Asa result instruc- 
tion becomes daily more one-sided, nar- 
row and jealous, more widely estranged 
from life and more fatally prone to take 
refuge in the purely technical and recon- 
dite. And the spread of the elective 
system continues to aggravate the mis- 
chief. It is impossible that any subject 
should be taught as it ought to be—and 
particularly English. For English oc- 
cupies a peculiar position among the 
other studies of a curriculum. It is valu- 
able neither as method, like physics, nor 
for its information, like chemistry, nor 
yet as a mental discipline, like mathe- 
matics. It is serviceable merely as a 
means to an end, as a process whose ma- 
terials must be supplied from without. 
To insist, therefore, upon teaching Eng- 
lish as a closed subject, without refer- 
ence to the real branches of knowledge 
whence its contents are to be extracted, 
is the hight of absurdity. 

What our colleges and universities 
most need at present is some rational 
organization of courses, whereby every 
subject shall be properly associated with 
its fellows and restored, as a whole, to a 
fair participation in life. But from the 
very nature of things this requirement 
is indispensable in the case of English. 
In some colleges the work in debating is 
already carried on conjointly with his- 
tory and political economy. And if mat- 
ters could be so arranged (as they could 
at half the present expense and complica- 
tion) that the student might utilize the 
material supplied in course toward the 
discipline of thought and expression, the 
problem of efficient English instruction 
would be well nigh solved. For the fact 
is that the college student has as yet 
nothing of his own worth writing; and 
the effort to reduce his crude and tenu- - 
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ous ideas to shape and consistency tends, 
not only to fill him with a strong if mis- 
taken sense of the inanity of literature in 
general, but also to breed in him vicious 
habits of thinking as well as of writing, 
since the one reacts inevitably upon the 
other. For this reason the so-called 
laboratory method, which insists upon 
galvanizing the student to original pro- 
duction, is probably the most mischievous 
of all these recent experiments, inasmuch 
as it must needs set a thoroughly false 
value upon undergraduate attainments 
in order to succeed at all. In our opinion 
the translation of Latin, or of some mod- 
ern language, whose idiom is not too 
like our own, offers the best elementary 
discipline in writing, since the happy al- 
liance of idea and form just meets the 
student’s peculiar deficienciesand sets him 
a task well adapted to his needs. Such, 
whatever may be thought of it, is the 
sort of training on which English letters 
have grown and flourished. We shall 
have something further to say on this 
subject. 2 


Chemical Fire-Extinguishers 


DurinG the fire in the Iroquois Thea- 
ter, when the flames were just creeping 
up the hangings on the side of the stage, 
one of the stage men seized a hand- 
grenade and threw it upon the flames, 
with no other result, he says, than to get 
his eyes filled with salt water. This 
emphasizes the fact, which has long been 
known by those who have examined into 
the matter, that the chemical fire-extin- 
guishers which are so carefully fas- 
tened up in public places, and upon which 
so much reliance is fixed by the public 
and the proprietors, are in most cases of 
little more value as a preventive than is 
the asafetida bag tied around the neck of 
a school boy as a prophylactic against all 
manner of contagious diseases. In fact, 
not so much, for it may be that in the 
latter case the imagination of the indi- 
vidual may assist in warding off disease; 
while it is not known as yet that faith or 
mental power will do anything toward 
extinguishing a fire which is under good 
headway. 

Chemical fire-extinguishers of the 
hand-grenade order are supposed to act 
in three different ways; first, by the de- 
velopment of gases capable of ex- 


tinguishing a flame; second, by coating 
the inflammable material with an in- 
crustation of salts of some kind; third, 
by extinguishing the fire by the action of 
the water which they contain. The best 
chemical fire extingishers are composed 
of solutions of carbonic acid gas absorbed 
by the water under pressure; as soon as 
the pressure is relieved by the breaking 
of the container this heavy gas spreads 
through the vicinity, and since it is in it- 
self a non-supporter of combustion and 
shuts out the air, all fire in the region 
through which it spreads is necessarily 
extinguished. The action, therefore, of 
a hand-grenade charged with carbonic 
acid gas under pressure is very much 
more efficient than the action of those 
where the solution has to be applied to 
the flame itself in order to extinguish it, 
because it is then impossible to throw the 
contents directly upon the source of the 
fire, as in the case of blazing drapery or 
curtains, and besides it is not every one 
who is cool enough in such an emergency 
to throw straight, even if he knows exact- 
ly where the root of the flame is. 

Very few hand-grenades upon the 
market are thus charged: with carbonic 
acid gas under pressure. Many of them 
attempt to reach the same result in a 
much cheaper manner by using some salt 
which, by the action of fire, will develop 
gases capable of quenching the flame. Of 
these salts the most important are the 
ammonium salts and bicarbonate of soda. 
All ammonium salts decompose with 
heat, producing non-combustible gases, 
and bicarbonate of soda gives off car- 
bonic acid at high temperatures. These 
are useful, therefore, in case the contents 
of the vessel can be thrown directly upon 
the fire. 

But both the salts of ammonia and bi- 
carbonate of soda are somewhat ex- 
pensive, and since fire extinguishers are 
generally bought, not by chemical an- 
alysis of their contents but on account 
of the beauty of the receptacle or the elo- 
quence of the agent, it has been found 
more profitable by the manufacturers to 
fill them—we refer to the grenades, not 
the agents—with brine or the liquid 
refuse from some chemical manufactory. 
Even in this case the extinguishing 
power of such a solution is greater than 
that of so much water, because of the 
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partial volatilization of the salts at high 
temperature and the effect, already men- 
tioned, of coating the inflammable ma- 
terial with the residue left on evaporation 
and, to a certain extent, rendering it in- 
combustible. Such hand-grenades, also, 
have the advantage over water of always 
being ready for use and of not freezing 
in a cold building. Fire-buckets, it is 


found in practice, cannot be kept filled - 


with water without more attention than 
is generally given to such precautions, 
and the buckets themselves—no matter 
how red they are painted nor how much 
they are decorated with prohibitory leg- 
ends—will be carried off. 

A form of fire-extinguisher now ex- 
tensively sold under various fancy names 
substitutes for the solution a dry mixture 
of salts, usually in a long tin tube. The 
contents generally consist of common 
salt and bicarbonate of soda, of course in 
their cheapest commercial forms. Such a 
fire-extinguisher, making a liberal allow- 
ance for the cost of the tube and the 
brilliantly colored wrapper with the pic- 
ture on it, probably costs the manu fac- 
turer about fifteen cents; it is sold for 
two dollars, altho if you work hard you 
can beat the agent down to twenty dol- 
lars a dozen. The mixture is, of course, 
fairly effective for extinguishing a fire if 
thrown directly on the burning material, 
and at a reasonable price such ex- 
tinguishers are good things to have 
around. 

The most efficient of the chemical fire- 
extinguishers are modifications of the old 
Babcock fire-extinguisher, and consist of 
a solution of bicarbonate of soda with a 
bottle of sulphuric acid so arranged that 
it can be broken by turning a screw or 
by simply inverting the apparatus. A 
short hose is attached, and without much 
skill on the part of the operator a stream 
of water, charged under pressure with 
carbonic acid gas, can be directed on the 
fire. The hand-grenade is apt to be 
thrown wildly, and often on account of 
the smoke the source of the fire cannot 
be seen; but with this form of ex- 
tinguisher the stream of water from the 
hose can be directed on the remnants of 
the fire as the smoke clears away. If the 
fire is under such headway that the con- 
tents of one of these does not extinguish 


it, it is time to run any way, and turn 
over the job to the fire company. 

The method of selling these fire- 
extinguishers in country towns is to 
build a large fire of boxes and excelsior 
in one of the principal streets, which, of: 
course, immediately draws a crowd. Af- 
ter the flames have spread sufficiently to 
give the whole pile the appearance of a 
house afire, a well-directed hand-grenade 
thrown by the operator extinguishes the 
flames instantly. The trick consists es- 
sentially in knowing just where the fire 
is situated and getting the contents of the 
grenade exactly upon that point, and in 
most such spectacular fires a quart of 
water as carefully placed would produce 
precisely the same result. However, 
these traveling agents do a great deal of 
good in their missionary work by arous- 
ing people to appreciate the importance 
of having some method at hand in 
houses and public buildings for the 
quicker extinguishment of incipient fires, 
and it is undoubtedly a good thing that 
people should not consider a_ public 
building properly furnished until it has 
at least “nine green bottles hanging on 


the wall.” 
& 


The Mosely Educational Com- 
mission 


It is a common saying that the chief 
advantage of foreign travel is that it 
makes one so glad to get home. This 
seems to have been the effect of their 
visit to America on the Mosely Com- 


mission. The Chief Inspector of Sec- 
ondary Schools in Liverpool began a 
recent address with the statement that 
“any one who went to America, where 
he had been for the last two months, 
came back with a feeling of thankfulness 
that he lived in England.” Other mem- 
bers of the Commission agree with him 
in thinking that England has less to 
learn from America on school matters 
than they thought before they went; and, 
while they admit that we are ahead of 
the old country in some points, still it 
would be very risky to attempt to imi- 
tate us in these respects. 

This feeling of self-satisfaction is 
eminently British, and no doubt a very 
comfortable mental state, tho it may be 
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doubted whether it was exactly the re- 
sult desired when Mr. Mosely invited 
this distinguished body of thirty-one 
educators and school officials to study the 
American schools at his expense, to see 
in how far the prosperity and progress 
of the United States were due to its school 
system. Still he had much the same ex- 
perience with his Industrial Commission, 


most of the members of which seem to - 


have concluded that tho the American 
workingman gets higher wages and more 
luxuries, he is not, on the whole, any 
better off than the English workingman. 

What seems to have struck the Mosely 
Commission most forcibly about our 
school system was that there is no “ sys- 
tem” about it. They found some “ uni- 
versities ” inferior in grade to some col- 
leges, and some “ colleges” with lower 
standards and poorer equipment than 
some high schools, and came to the con- 
clusion : 


“Of the American college and the American 
degree may be said, mutatis mutandis, what 
has been said of the Etonian tutorial system, 
that no one but Etonians can understand it, and 
they cannot explain it.” 


They find a lack of definite educational 
ideals and fixity of purpose, which seems 
to them to lead to chaotic and desultory 
training and waste of energy. At the 
same time they recognize that this flexi- 
bility and fondness for experiment has 
its advantages. They say: 


“ There is no doubt that we need more free- 
dom in this direction, and that our ancient Uni- 
versities would do well to recognize a wider 
and more varied standard of culture.” 


Two of their criticisms seem to us 
very sound and worthy of our attention. 
One is that our colleges and high schools 
attempt too much, and so run the risk of 
not doing anything well. This is cer- 
tainly a noticeable tendency in American 
institutions; each wants to have every- 
thing that every other has. No matter 
with what definite and peculiar aim ‘a 
school may have been established, it tends 
toward the common type. The agricul- 
tural and mechanical colleges add literary 
and classical courses, and the old- 
fashioned college takes on technological 
features. 

The other vulnerable point which they 
point out in our educational practice is 
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that the teaching in the secondary schools 
and colleges aims too exclusively toward 
intellectual cultivation rather than the 
tormation of character; and, according- 
ly, teachers are chosen more for their 
attainments than for their personality. 
Admitting that one essential, at least, for 
a professorship in a university is pro- 
found knowledge and the ability to con- 
duct and stimulate research, still it is 
certainly not so important that the teach- 
er in the lower grades should be an emi- 
nent specialist, as it is that he be a man 
of wide knowledge and sympathies, and 
of sound and sane influence. The tend- 
ency to disregard this has led to the dis- 
placement in many places of men who 
were in the prime of usefulness, tho 
not in the prime of life, in favor of young 
men fresh from the university, who, how- 
ever superior in their training, are yet 
deficient in some elements of char- 


acter quite as important in those who 
philosopher and 


would be “guide, 
friend” to young men. 

Of the greater liberality of our rich 
men to educational institutions, what- 
ever may be the cause, and the greater 
willingness of our people to submit to 
heavy taxation to support the schools, 
the Mosely Commissioners speak with 
great admiration. The London School 
Board is commonly denounced as ex- 
travagant because it expends $22.90 per 
head for the education of children under 
14, while Boston cheerfully pays $27.50 
for the same purpose. In England only 
5 boys and girls per 1,000 receive sec- 
ondary education, while in the United 
States, as a whole, black included, the 
average is IO per 1,000, and in the pro- 
gressive States of the Mississippi Valley 
it is 20 per 1,000. 

Our custom of saluting the flag seemed 
to our visitors “ a theatrical display,” and 
such a sentimental procedure evidently 
struck them as unfavorably as it did the 
school boys in Kipling’s story. But they 
realize the advantage of it in promoting 
a feeling of national unity among a popu- 
lation so largely foreign, and the Times 
expresses the opinion that the practice 
might well be imitated in England and in 
the King’s dominions beyond the seas, 
where the flag waves over such a multi- 
tude of nationalities. 

The Times also seizes from the Mose- 
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ly Commission a weapon to defend the 
Education Act, and says: 


“To a citizen of Boston, or of Chicago, or of 
Philadelphia, it appears incredible that we in 
this country could suffer our educational sys- 
tem to be clogged and hindered by the triviali- 
ties of Dr. Clifford and the passive resisters, 
or by the ridiculous pretenses which have been 
advanced in support or in extenuation of their 
vagaries.” 


In reply to this it may be confidently 
asserted that if any attempt were made 
in this country to put schools supported 
by public money under the control of a 
State Church, with denominational re- 
quirements for teachers, it would meet 
with a resistance anything but passive. 

a 


About the last objec- 
tion that one would 
imagine could be made 
against the plan of direct legislation by 
referendum is that it violates the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which 
guarantees a republican form of Govern- 
ment to the States. One has to pummel 
his brains to discover anything unrepub- 


The Referendum 
Upheld 


lican in allowing the people to vote 
whether they want a law or not; but the 
objection made is that, being democratic, 


this cannot be “ republican,” as if there 
were, in this land of town-meetings be- 
fore we had constitutions, any conflict 
between the two. But the question has 
been brought to the Oregon Supreme 
Court, which was asked to decide on an 
amendment to the State Constitution pro- 
viding for direct legislation. The court 
declared, of course, that the Initiative 
and Referendum amendment does not 
destroy the republican form of Govern- 
ment, nor substitute another in its place, 
but that the people have simply reserved 
for themselves a larger share of legis- 
lative authority without overthrowing 
tepresentative government. It is in- 
credible that the United States Supreme 
Court will reverse this decision. Three 
other States, Massachusetts, Missouri 
and Nevada, last year passed amend- 
ments providing for direct legislation. 


A letter of Bishop 
Keiley, of Savannah, 
in The Baltimore Sun, 
tells a curious story about General Mc- 
Clellan which, if true, would make him 


A Letter of 
General McClellan 


22I 


guilty of treason while in command of 
the Army in 1862. Bishop Keiley says 
that he more than once was told by Gen- 
eral Longstreet that immediately after 
the battle of Antietam, or Sharpsburg, 
when he was in General Lee’s tent, the 
General handed him a letter he had just 
received from General McClellan, which 
proposed an interview between himself 
and General Lee. Generals Lee, Long- 
street and Cobb judged that there was 
no construction to be placed on the letter 
but that General McClellan wanted them 
to end the war then and there by hav- 
ing the combined armies march to Wash- 
ington and restore the Union. General 
Lee felt that the proposal was not proper- 
ly sent to him, but belonged to President 
Davis, to whom he referred it, declining 
the interview. It would be interesting to 
know whether General McClellan had 
President Lincoln’s consent to such an 
interview with General Lee. If not, and 
if his purpose was correctly divined in 
his extraordinary request, it was nothing 
less than the rankest treason, and the fact 
thus divulged justifies the judgment 
which held him to be only half-hearted 
in the performance of his military duties. 
as 

The full report of 
President Hadley’s 
address relieves it, as 
we hoped, of all serious criticism. He 
advises every man to connect himself 
actively with the political party which 
best meets his views, and not to accept 
any lucrative office until he has means 
enough to be independent, or some busi- 
ness or professional career to which he 
can return for support. In that way he 
can afford to give up an office if the 
position of the party is one which he 
disapproves, and will not be tempted to 
stick to it for support for his family; or 
if he is defeated as a candidate the finan- 
cial loss will not be a serious one. Hav- 
ing thus obtained “the necessary mini- 
mum for self-support,” President Hadley 
says: 

“I should advise him to connect himself 
with the party whose attitude, on the whole, 
most meets his view of what the country is 
going to need in the long run in the way of 
measures and men. When he is in full sym- 
pathy with what that party is doing he should 
identify himself with it as prominently as pos- 
sible. When he thinks it is doing badly he 


President Hadley 
on Public Office 
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should keep out of those offices where he will 
be forced to support measures which he disap- 
proves. ... 

“Tf it happens that a man can find within the 
councils of his party a leader somewhat older 
than he is, and whom he trusts thoroughly and 
to whose fortunes he can attach himself, I be- 
lieve it to be a good thing. The fact that this 
sort of attachment between a leader and fol- 
lowers is so often used for bad ends in Ameri- 
can politics should not blind us to its rightness 
and excellence when it is used for good ends. 

“The man who becomes a free lance in either 
politics or religion habitually loses more in the 
way of influence for good than he gains in the 
way of independence from evil. His error is 
almost as great as that of the man who so com- 
pletely sinks his individuality in the party that 
he is not able to improve its standards or in- 
sist that it shall become a means of service 
to the nation.” 


President Hadley’s views are both prac- 
tical and ethical. His good sense holds 
him from going astray, and we observe 
that he did not sign a paper condemning 
the Administration in the Panama mat- 
ter which bore the signatures of some 
New Haven men of distinction. 
ed 

The clause in Mr. Spen- 
cer’s will providing for 
the future publication 


Spencer and the 
Decimal System 


of his articles in opposition to the metric 
system shows that neither the arguments 
nor the facts brought against his position 


changed his opinion. It will be remem- 
bered that he opposed the metric system 
on the ground that the duodecimal divi- 
sion, or counting by twelves, is supe- 
rior to the decimal arithmetic now in 
use. In this he was probably right, but 
a change of the method of numeration 
and calculation in use all over the world 
since the fall of the Babylonian empire 
is too remote for serious consideration, 
and has no bearing on the metric system, 
which attempts the comparatively easy 
step, already accomplished in most coun- 
tries, of bringing our weights and meas- 
ures into harmony with our arithmetic. 
Whether the metric system is adopted in 
English speaking countries or not, some 
decimal system is inevitable, as is shown 
in the United States by the division into 
hundredths of the mile and the inch and 
the practical displacing of the bushel and 
“long ton” by units divisible by ten. 
England is also moving in the same di- 
rection. Last year the Liverpool Cotton 
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Association dropped the old binary 
system of quotation by halves, quarters, 
eighths, etc., and adopted the decimal 
method of quoting by tenths. The Brit- 
ish Government has now gone a step 
further, and authorized the use of a 
weight of 50 pounds in place of the pres- 
ent so-called “hundredweight” of 112 
pounds and the “half hundredweight ” 
of 56 pounds. The Liverpool merchants 
and chambers of commerce in other 
places have petitioned for this reform 
for many years. It may not be long be- 
fore the English will find out the falsity 
of the statement made by Mr. Spencer 
that it is easier to calculate in their pres- 
ent system of farthings, pence, shillings, 
pounds and guineas than in a decimal 
coinage, like our dollars and cents. 
a] 


One of the worst provisions of 
law as related to suffrage is 
that which in some States 
makes the previous payment of a poll- 
tax a condition of the right to vote. The 
purpose of the law is to restrict suffrage 
to those who care enough for the right 
to pay one or two dollars a year for it. 
It is thought that in that way the ignor- 
ant and incompetent will be shut out, and 
those shall vote that have the money. It 
is in the line with the laws often pro- 
posed, and actually still in force in one or 
two States, as in Rhode Island, under 
which property conditions are made for 
the suffrage. The best way is the most 
democratic, which attempts not to ex- 
clude, but to include, as many as possi- 
ble, and then make them fit to vote. We 
observe that the Virginia papers are 
much disturbed over the working of the 
poll tax provision in that State. The 
law has acted as a boomerang, and has 
excluded a vast multitude of white men 
who failed or forgot to pay the tax and 
so are not registered. As one of the 
Virginia papers says, it is like the work- 
ing of the scheme to introduce sparrows 
into New York to eat the worms. Now 
we are looking for some sort of big 
worm to eat the sparrows. 
st 

Doubtless this is a rich coun- 
try, or our lawgivers would 
not be rivaling each other 
with schemes to exhaust our surplus 
receipts. Several men in both Houses 


Taxing 
Suffrage 


Service 
Pensions 
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of Congress are proposing bills to ex- 
pend twenty-four million dollars for 
good roads; and scarcely are we over 
the feeling of surprise before half a 
dozen more are racing to claim the 
honor of their names for a universal 
service pension’ bill, which shall pen- 
sion all soldiers of the Civil War who 
have thus far escaped the annual pe- 
cuniary gratitude of their country. It 
may cost an added hundred million 
dollars, or two hundred—nobody 
knows. Such a law does not seem 
necessary. Those who have been at 
all incapacitated through sickness or 
wounds received in service are already 
provided for, as also their widows. We 
are not at all pleased with the activity 
in this direction of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, which might be doing 
better service than everlastingly beset- 
ting the Treasury. It looks a good deal 
like one of the schemes to prevent the 
reduction of taxation. What the coun- 
try needs is economical, but not stingy, 
support of the public service, and then 
the steady reduction of the national 
debt, and the coincident reduction of 
the tariff and of internal taxation. 
Happy is the land that has no debt. 
& 

THE INDEPENDENT, like all the other 
papers, and trusting the same informa- 
tion, spoke of the asbestos curtain in the 
Iroquois Theater as having proved to be 
no protection whatever, and to have col- 
lapsed under the heat. We have a com- 
munication from the manufacturers, who 
declare that investigation made since the 
fire shows that it was not lowered, but 
that by mistake the drop curtain was 
lowered and burnt, and that it was 
pieces of “ burlap-backed ” screens cov- 
ered with mineral paint that were mis- 
taken by reporters for the asbestos cur- 
tain, and that the latter fell when the 
supports were burned away, unconsumed, 
and was frozen solid afterward. They 
have recovered pieces of it that show 
that it fully resisted the fire, and they de- 
clare that if it had been lowered it would 
have shut off the flames and no lives 
would have been lost. We are glad to 
publish their statements. 

& 


It may well be a matter of interest to 
Tue INDEPENDENT that the British 
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Government has released Col. Arthur 
Lynch from prison, to which he was 
condemned for life for treason, as he 
had taken arms with the Boers against 
Great Britain. Colonel Lynch wrote 
several interesting articles for THE IN- 
DEPENDENT on his experience in South 
Africa, and was elected to Parliament 
by an Irish constituency, but when he 
returned from France to claim his seat 
he was arrested. There was no pos- 
sible question that he had fought 
against his country. We are not sorry 
that President Roosevelt interested 
himself in his release, which is a gra- 
cious act toward Ireland. 
& 

This is what President Woodrow Wil- 
son, of Princeton University, said in an 
address at Montclair, N. J., the other 
day: 

“Because of our Americanism we had no 
patience with the anti-imperialist weepings and 
wailings that came out of Boston, not because 
we didn’t think them entitled to their fair 
opinion, but because we knew that the crying 
time was over and that the time had come for 
men to look out of dry eyes and see the world 
as it is.” 

President Wilson is not quite exact. The 
weepings did not represent so much 
Boston as sub-Boston and sub-Spring- 
field and sub-New Haven—the Gamaliel- 
ites of the lower caves where grope the 
eyeless amphibia, and out of which wail 
the gusty subbings and sobbings which 
imaginative souls take to be the voices 
of Themis and the Erinyes. 

& 

The proposed marriage of the Arch- 
duke Frederick Charles, nephew of the 
Austrian Emperor, with the daughter 
of a university professor, is forbidden as 
a misalliance. We do not see why. A 
university professor ought to be quite as 
good as a grand duke—and, doubtless, 
the professor’s family has had much less 
scandal in it. 

& 

The election of William E. Hunting- 
ton, D.D., who has since 1882 been Dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts of Boston 
University, as President of the Univer- 
sity, is a happy conclusion, and it protects 
the institution from the threat that it 
might be captured by flibbertigibbet mis- 
chief-makers. 
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Interesting Decision on Suicide 


A DECISION has recently been ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
in which it is held that the suicide 
clause in insurance policies is with- 
out effect. The case inspiring the de- 
cision was that of Lucas Hanner, ad- 
ministrator, against the AZtna Life and 
the National Life. According to the 
evidence, one Charles Hanner insured 
his life for $15,000, and two months 
afterward he committed suicide in the 
city of Chicago. His policies expressly 
stipulated that suicide within two years 
would vitiate the contract, but concur- 
rent decisions rendered by both lower 
and higher courts are to the effect that 
these clauses are void in law. 


re] 
The Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company and Its New President 


THE Massachusetts insurance com- 
missioner, who has examined the ac- 
counts, property and affairs of the Berk- 
shire Life Insurance Company, of Pitts- 
field, Mass., has made a report which is 
highly complimentary to that company. 
He has characterized as wise the con- 
servative management of the company 
and has expressed satisfaction as to the 
company’s observance of the law as to 
the reserves for premiums and other li- 
abilities. Satisfactory progress in the 
volume of business transacted by the 
company has also been made during the 
year just closed. No exception is taken 
as to the company’s methods, which are 
reported to be systematic and painstak- 
ing. The policy holders receive liberal 
treatment and all just claims are prompt- 
ly paid. The officials are entirely com- 
petent. The assets of the company ex- 
ceed $12,000,000. William H. Swift, of 
Pittsfield and Chicago, and D. A. Kim- 
ball, of Stockbridge, Mass., were recently 
elected directors. Mr. James W. Hull, 
the new President, was Secretary of the 
3erkshire Life Insurance Company from 
February, 1872, until December atst, 
1903, and held the office of Treasurer 
from April, 1878. Mr. Hull was elected 
President of the Berkshire on December 
21st, 1903. 
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Insurance Statements. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, NEW YORK. 


The Provident Savings Life Assurance 
Society, of which Edward ‘W. Scott is Presi- 
dent, may well be proud of its record for 1903. 
Forty-two million dollars of assurance written, 
a gain of nearly $7,000,000 over 1902; income 
of $4,205,081, an increase of $83,747; assets of 
$7,310,138, more than $1,000,000 greater than 
a year ago; a surplus of $1,030,990, as against 
$083,676 at the beginning of 1903—these are 
some of the notable features of the twenty- 
ninth annual statement, which is just pub- 
lished, and which may be read in detail on an- 
other page. The amount paid to policy holders 
during the year was at the rate of nearly $1,000 
for every working hour of every business day. 
The total assurance now in force is $105,000,- 
000, and the amount paid to policy holders and 
now held for their benefit is $30,000,000. Not 
a a death claim which is due remains un- 
paid. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 


In conformity with the company’s charter 
the trustees of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company have issued their financial statement 
for the year 1903. Interesting items in this 
statement are as follows: Total marine pre- 
miums, $3,974,516; income from interest, rents, 
etc., during the fiscal year, $448,108. Losses 
paid during the twelve months covered by the 
report, less salvages and reinsurances, were 
$1,177,016. Six per cent. interest on the out- 
standing certificates of profits will be paid to 
the holders thereof or their legal representa- 
tives on and after Tuesday, the 2d of Feb- 
ruary next. A dividend of 40 per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the 
company for the year ending December 31, 
1903, for which new certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, May 3d. A. A. 
Raven is President of the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


During the year just closed the Travelers 
Insurance Company has added over $3,000,000 
to its resources, which now amount to over 
$40,100,000. The reserves to insure the pay- 
ment of Life Policies and to protect Accident 
Policies have been increased $3,180,000, mak- 
ing the reserve funds at the close of the year 
$34,460,000. The total cash income from all 
sources amounted to $11,670,000, which was 
an increase of $1,460,000 over the previous 
year. Payments to policy holders amounted 
to $4,200,000, making total payments by the 
company since organization of $54,000,000 
in round numbers. Seventeen thousand one 
hundred accident claims were paid during the 
past twelve months. Sylvester C. Dunham is 
the President of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA. 


The following figures are taken from the 
report of the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America: 


Life insurance issued and paid for dur- 
ing 1903, including ordinary insur- 
ance ($102,822,648), over 

Assets, end of 1903 


$293,000,000 


5,000,000 


over $129,000,000 
Making the grand total of paid-for in- 

surance in force over $931,000,000 
Total payments to policy holders in 

twenty-eight years, over $79,000,000 
The President of the Prudential, whose items 
are written in millions, is John F. Dryden, 
United States Senator from New Jersey. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY (MUTUAL), OF MONT- 
PELIER, VT. 


The fifty-fourth annual statement of the 
National Life Insurance Company shows that 
the company has now assets of $28,363,797.97. 
The surplus of the company has reached in 
total to $2,928,310.16. The following are in- 
teresting increases during 1903: 
Increase In insurance 
Increase in assets 
Increase in income 
Increase in surplus 
The amount of insurance isued during 

1903 was. 20,822,389 
The total amount of insurance in force 

i 125,692,778 
Joseph A. De Boer is President of this com- 
pany, James T. Phelps is Vice-President, and 
James B. Estee is Second Vice-President. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, OF SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 


This company, which was organized in 1849, 
according to its annual statement just issued 
now has a net surplus of $1,620,489.94 and a 
surplus as regards policy holders of $3,620,- 
489.94. The total assets of the company have 
now reached $6,282,402.15. The increase in 
assets over last year has been $254,980.00. 
There has been an increase of $202,804,48 in 
the reinsurance reserve of the company and 
an increase in net surplus of $108,419.44. The 
President of the Springfield Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company is A. W. Damon. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
ee OF PHILADELPHIA, 
A 


Increase in paid-for insurance in force, 


The ninety-fourth annual statement of the 
American Fire Insurance Company, of Phila- 


delphia, shows total assets of $2,832,840. Last 
year the amount was $2,534,984, so that there 
is a gain of $297,856. The reinsurance re- 
serve has increased $101,349 and is now $1,- 
812,129. The net surplus, which is $354,025, is 
$174,204 greater than it was one year ago. 
The President of the American Fire Insurance 
Company is Thomas H: Montgomery. John 
H. Packard, Jr., is Vice-President and Secre- 
tary. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The fifty-sixth annual statement of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
which Harry F. West continues as President, 
again shows a gratifying increase of over 
$6,000,000 in assets, the gross assets on Janu- 
ary Ist, 1904, having been $61,116,235.48. The 
total surplus, as shown by the company’s last 
statement, reaches $7,423,468, which is a gain 
of $681,539 for the past year. New insurance 
written during the same period was $69,728,- 
754. This was $95,977 in excess of last year. 


ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The fifty-fourth annual statement of the 
Etna Life Insurance Company, of which Mor- 
gan G. Bulkeley, formerly Governor of Con- 
necticut, is President, shows great gains in 
business during the past year. The increase 
in assets was $4,661,633, making a present total 
of $68,155,179 in this department. There was 
an increase of $1,742,074 in total income, ac- 
count, and an increase in life insurance in force 
of $12,002,866 and of accident insurance in 
force of $9,067,034. 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The statement of the National Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford, Conn., dated 
January Ist, 1904, shows a net surplus to the 
credit of the company of $1,823,258, which is 
a net gain over last year’s figures of $272,456. 
The total assets of this company are $6,463,- 
828, an increase of $258,434. The President 
of the National Fire is James Nichols. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


The annual statement of the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company shows that the company 
has made substantial progress. The total as- 
sets of this company are now $17,807,225.07. 
The surplus is $1,879,430.69. The total pay- 
ments to policyholders since organization and 
amount now held for their benefit are $69,987,- 
665.99. The President is Henry B. Stokes. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF NEWARK, 
NEW JERSEY. 


The fifty-ninth annual statement of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, just 
issued, shows an increase in total receipts of 
$908,415; in assets of $4,625,162, and in surplus 
of $328,843 in 1903 over 1902. Mr. Frederick 
Frelinghuysen is the President of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON. 


_ The Sun Insurance Office of London has 
just completed its 194th year of active busi- 
ness. The Trustees of the funds of the office 
in the United States are*John J. McCook, Her- 
bert L. Griggs and James May Duane. The 
statement of the condition of the United States 
branch, just issued by these gentlemen, shows 
an increase in reserve and surplus. The assets 
of the company are $2,911,882. 
(Continued on page 226.) 





Financial 


Financial Items 


THE Steel Corporation’s profit-shar- 
ing plan is still in force. This year the 
subscription price of preferred shares is 
$55; last: year it was $8214, and 48,933 
shares were taken by 27,379 employees. 


.... Valentine P. Snyder has been 
elected a director of the Audit Com- 
pany, of New York, to succeed T. Jef- 
ferson Coolidge, Jr., and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt a director to fill a vacancy. 


....J. P. Morgan & Co., of this city, 
are offering for sale five-twenty four per 
cent. collateral trust gold bonds of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany at 96% and accrued interest. 


....It is estimated that the cost of 
making steel rails at the Corporation’s 
mills will be reduced from $14 to $12 per 
ton by the new scale of wages. The 
combination selling price of $28 is still 
maintained. 


....According to the figures of the 
Daily Stockholder, this year’s January 
payments by corporations for interest 
and dividends ($115,565,000) exceed all 
previous totals except that of 1902, which 
was $118,199,000. 


....In December the output of pig 
iron was only 898,000 tons, against 
1,570,000 in December, 1902, and 1,596,- 
000 in September last. The weekly out- 
put.on January I, was 197,931 tons, the 
smallest since September, 1897. 


....The Board of Trustees of the 
Provident Loan Society, of New York, 
has decided to increase the amount of 
certificates of contribution from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000. These certificates 
bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
annually. 


....-During the last three calendar 
years the railroad companies of this 
country have given very large orders for 
equipments—497,623 freight cars, 8,648 
passenger cars, and 12,288 locomotives. 
There was a marked decline, however, 
in the second half of 1903. 


.... The last of twenty suits against 
the New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany for deaths in the Park avenue tun- 
nel disaster was settled last week for 
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$40,000. For accident and death claims 
growing out of this collision the company 
has paid about $1,200,000. 


....Attorney-General Cunneen has 
ruled that the $7,000,000 of Philippine 
land purchase bonds are not a legal in- 
vestment for the savings banks of the 
State of New York, because the faith of 
the United States is not, in a strict sense, 
pledged for the payment of interest and 
principal. 


....The annual statement of the Fi- 
delity Trust Company of Newark, N. J., 
of which Uzal H. McCarter is President, 
shows total assets of $25,929,168, a gain 
of nearly $6,000,000 during the past year. 
The surplus is $6,500,000, a gain of $3,- 
000,000. Deposits now amount to more 
than $16,000,000. 


....For the $10,000,000 of 3% per 
cent. gold bonds sold by the City of New 
York last week the average price ob- 
tained was 100.23. Many awards of 
small lots were made. The largest 
award was $4,400,210, to Harvey Fisk & 
Sons and Farson, Leach & Co., whose 
joint bid, at 100.077, was for the entire 
issue or any part of it. The average 
price is the lowest received for several 
years. 








(Continued from page 225.) 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, _ SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 


The fifty-second annual report of the Di- 
rectors of the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company records the transactions of 
another prosperous year. The new business 
secured was ample in amount and of excellent 
character ; and the total outstanding insurance 
shows a notable increase over the previous 
year. The gross assets of the company on De- 
cember 31, 1903, amount to the great sum of 
$33,590,909. The surplus of the company was 
shown to be $2,647,491. The reserve, accord- 
ing to the Massachusetts standard, was $30,- 
314,602. 

The new policies issued represented risks 
assumed amounting to $24,317,223, and the 
total insurance in force on the 31st of Decem- 
ber was $169,668,456—a gain of $10,964,654. 
The premium receipts were $6,136,254, a gain 
of $408,565, and the receipts from interest and 
rents were $1,394,497, an increase of $159,064. 

There was paid to policyholders or to bene- 
ficiaries, for death and endowment claims, divi- 
dends and cash surrender values $3,348,047, an 
increase of $364.991. 

John A. Hall is President of the company. 
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GAS SECURITIES 


Usually the financiers of gas properties, when 
selling the bonds, reserve for themselves the 
company’s stock as a part of their profit. 

We are satisfied with a fair profit in market- 
ing our securities, and are willing that pur- 
chasers of them should share this profit. 

To this end, we give outright to each purchaser 
of these bonds a liberal bonus of stock of the 
company issuing them. 

Send for booklet—detailed information. 


STOCK BONUS MEANS 
PROFIT TO INVESTOR 


EDWARD M.DEANE & COMPANY. 
BANKERS, 


BANK FLOOR, MICHIGAN TRUST BUILDING 


GRAND RAPIDS,MICHIGAN Se 





Harrison @ Smith, 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


71 Broadway, New York. 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR 
CASH OR ON MARGIN. 


Correspondence Solicited. 

















eS 





SOZODONT 


TOOTH POWDER 


For 52 years the Dentifrice of 
Quality. Absolutely Non-Acid 


No Waste. No Grit 
New Patent Top Can 206 








Memorial 
historical 
Records 


Weare Specialists in Designing all 
forms of Permanent Record whether 
for Interior or Exterior of Buildings 
for 


CHURCH or CEMETERY 
Correspondence Solicited 


Send for Photographs of recently 
completed work in MarBLE, GRANITE, 
Stone, and Bronze; also IIlustrated 
Hand Books and Photographs. 


- Re Ps Fae = 


Office 59 Carmine Street NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL PROPOSITION 
To the Readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 
A BEACTIFUL IMPORTED 


66-PIECE CHINA TEA SET 


Coffee, 880 
COUPONS, which can be 
for many Mag-« 
nificent ere, 
ven with every 2c. 

f Tea, Coffer, Bak a ng 
fouten an and Ex- 

tracts. cular and 


name A tea you Ay 
oo. this advertisement 


. cular 
and state when writing that 
= saw itin — IxDEPEND- 

order will xor BE 


FILLED ‘ou Com: 
with the STeclgehne ply 


ta‘ to-eeg for oF our Premium 
and Directions. 


Address MR. C. W. B., 


Care The Great American Tea Co., 
Box 289, 31-33 Vesey St, N. Y. 
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OWA: Allay Bronchial Irritation and 
(MED offectively relieve Coughs and 
BRONCHIAL Throat Troubles. 

A, 
how’ Avoid 4 
oct imitations, AA f, Merun Me 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 





Farwell & Rhines, WateNown, N. Y., U.S.A, 


Photo Electrotype Engraving 60 


DESIGNERS and # 
# ws ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 











BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
- Telephone, 1704 Tohn. 


SARATOGA, 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 





SARATOGA VIGHY SPRING COMPANY, 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
THE 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 
PITTSFIELD, - - = = MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 

The definite surrender values in cash or paid up insurance 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture Law, in 
accordance with which ali policies of the BERKSHIRE are 
issued, the solid financial condition of the company, its large 
surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, and its 
promptness in om all legitimate claims, make the Brrx- 
SHIRE a most desirable company for the policy holder and 
the agent. For circulars and rates address : 

N York and New Jersey Agency, 2 B d 

pr cor. Murray Street New’ York. — 

J. H. ROBINSON, - . - General Agent. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, 























BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. | 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty. 
five years’ experience: late Firat Assistant Physician in Midde 
town, N. Y., Siate Hospital ; vieit vefore deciding. 

C. SPENCKK KINNEY, M D., Easton, Pa 


BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter Kesort 


THE PRINCESS HOTE 


Open from December to May. 
Accommodates 250 guests. For terms. etc., address 
N 8. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 








FOR THE WINTER 


Malaria Impossible. Sea Trip, 48 Hours} 
Elegant Steamships Weekly. 


For the Winter Cruises go to the 
WGBEST IN DIS 
80 DAYS’ TRIP, 20 DAYS IN THE TROPICS. 


For Pamphlet, giving full information, apply to 
A. E. OUTEKBRIDGE & COMPANY, 389 Broadway, N.Y 
Agents for Quebec S. 8. Co., Ltd., A. Ahern, Sec’y, Quebec, Canaés. 


Or te THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y, 
and their agencies 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Should you care for information about 
Lakewood, New Jersey, and its famous 
hotels, LAUREL HOUSE and LAUREL- 
IN-THE-PINES, write for a free copy 
of the beautifully illustrated souvenir 
magazine, 

‘LAUREL LEAVES FROM LAKEWOOD.” 


Issued monthly. Address D. B, Plumer, Lakewood, N.J 


Frost Unknown. 








723 SIXTH AVENUE. 
Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 





THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 








ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Pian 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 Ty? Day 


up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up- 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Culsine ¢ Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
haye secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 

WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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The Stuff 


that brains 
are made 


Homeseekers 
Tickets 


West and Northwest 


Low round-trip rates to points in 

Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, 

Minnesota, lowa, Nebraska, the 

Dakotas,Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 

and other points west, are in effect 
evia the 


Chicago & North-Western 


Railway on the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month, with lib- 
eral limits and with stop-over 
privileges en route. Excellent 
through train service to all points 
west includes four trains a day 
Chicago to Omaha; three trains a THE HAMILTON, WASHINGTON 
day to Denver, Salt Lake, San pA xitn Park, and K’ Sts . 

Francisco, Los Angeles and Port- first-class fa catnote sonducsed oo Ainertéan lan. 


. Remodeled and Thade t thorengnk pocorn Steam hi vate 
land; four per day to St. Paul- baths, new elevator, et Rates, $2.50. to $8.50, ber eee as 


Minneapolis; four per day to Sioux week and month. Send for circular. ING O. 


City; one per day to the Black 
Virginia Farms 


Hills and similar ample service 
to points in Illinois, Wisconsin, Freee are del tte climate. Free catalogue. 
R B. CHA & CO., Incorp., Richmond, Va. 


Northern Michigan, Minnesota, 
MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 














lowa, Nebraski and the Dakotas. 


For free books, maps and full information, in- 
cluding a copy of the “‘Northwestern Home- 
seeker” and “Opportunities for Business” 
address 
Ww. B. Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Chicago 


Will net you 10¢ per annum. Write for particulars. 


Box 339, Goldfield, Colo, 
WESTERN 





LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 





NWS59 Beught tor Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


ig ce on a ee $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $12,210,639 








LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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OUR CUSTOMERS 
31 YEARS HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthiy. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce. Chicago. 
Heme (Office Retabliaiied 1871. lowa Falis. lowa 








STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
HORNE, 

WILLIAM O 

AF, Ass’t Cashier, 
WILLIAM ‘A. MAIN, 


The National Park Bank of New York 


ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000. 

DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, W. Rockhill Potts, August 
Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. A pleton, John Jacob 
Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Frederic A H. 
Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac Guggenheim, John E. Borne, 
Lewis Cass Ledyard. 


3 A journal of advice for everybody. Fully illus- 





THE INVESTOR’S REVIEW 


trated. Gives latest and most reliable information concern- 
ing industrial, mining, oiland other stocks and enterprises. 
Noinvestor can afford to be without it. Keep posted. owl- 
edge is power. Fortunes have been lost for the want of knowl- 
edge of opportunities that came too late, and fortunes have 
been made by f mer knowledge easily obtained if you will 
only seek it. Great opportunities come and go. Great fakes 
likewise. Get posted before investing in anything. Write at 
once for free sample copy. 


THE INVESTOR'S REVIEW, 
1350 Gait Bidg., Chicago, Il, 





DIVIDENDS 


OFFIGE OF THE PHENIX INSURANCE GO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 18, 1904. 





AMERIGAN BANK NOTE GOMPANY 
78 to 8 Trinity Place. 


New York, Jan. 20, im 
At the annual election of this Company, held this day, the 
ing gentlemen were elected Trustees for the ensuing year, viz.: 
Phineas C. Lounsbury, Warren L. G 

Wm. * 2 


Theo. H. Freelan: 
Joseph 8. Stout, 
Edmund C. Converse, 
Charles A. Moo Francis L. H 
arles A. Moore, rancis L. Hi 
Francis L. Potts. -_ 


At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Trustees the follo 
officers were elected : 


EDMUND C. CONVERSE, Chairman 
THEO. H. FREELAND, President. eo Ge Se 
EN L GREE 





Secretary and Tre: ° 
F. RAWDON MYERS, ‘Assistant Treasurer. 


JOHN E, CURRIER, Se 





THE GONSOLIDATED NATIONAL BANK 
NEW YORK 


At a meeting of the Stockholders held January 1 
lowing Toyoecese were duly elected to serve for th pat 
am 


e ensuing 
. Allison, V.H 
Ossian PD. Ashley, William A, Hal 
Perry Belmont, 
Henry C. Brewster, 
Edward G. Burgess, 
George P. Butler, 

Crocker, 


r, 
Mortimer H. Wagar, 
Clarence Whitman. — 





GONSOLIDATED NATIONAL BANK 
r: 
AGAR. Wies Presid 
Gales _— 


THOMAS N. JONES, $ Asst. 
aERnY GLa sst. Cashiers. 
(Signed) HOMAS J. LEWIS. 


%TH DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Directors has this day declared tne Semi-Annual 
Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. (5%) payable on demand at the 
branch office of the Company, No. 68 William Street, New York 
City, to stockholders of record on this date. 


WILLIAM A. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


ELECTIONS 
The Fourth National Bank 


of the City of New York. ohn ®. Van Wormer, H.C. Duval. 
New York, January 14th, 1904. At a subsequent meeting of the Roard. Thomas L. James 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this Bank, unanimously veclected Pres e ident ; E. V. W. Roasiter, J. D. Ls 
held January 12th, 1904, the following named gentlemen — ’ CHARLES SL LIOT Ww ashi 
were unanimously ted Directors: ARREN, Cashle: 


J. Edward Simmons, 

Cornelius N. Bliss, Richard T. Wilson, 

Charles Stewart Smith, William 8. Opdyke, 
James G. Cannon. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, Mr. 
J. Edward Simmons, President, and Mr. James G. Cannon, 
Vice-President, were unanimously re-elected. 


CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE NEW AMSTERDAM NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK, N. Y. INSPECTORS. 
New York, Jan. 19, 1904. Moritz Freedman, William Vogel. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank, helu the a su uent meeting of the Board of Directors, 
12th instant, the following named gentlemen were duly elected | day, Uscar L. Richard, Esq., was unanimous! re-elected Presid 
Directors for the ensuing year: and Arnold Kahn, Fsq., was unanimously re-elected Vice Preside 

R. R. Moore, and Albert 1. Voorhis, Esq., was unanimously re-appointed Casll 
C. W. Morse, 


H.F ALBERT I. VOORHIS, Cashier. 


a Pines 
Louis Stern, B I x DE R 3 to hold thirteen copies of Tat 
PENDENT will be furnished by 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New Yo 





THE LINGOLN NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE GIiTY OF NEW YORK 
82 EAST 42D STRERT. J 
ew Yor! 12, 1%. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Shareholdere’of hie _ be 
this day the following-named gentlemen were duly elected Dire 
ors for the —- year: 
Thomas L. James, James Stillman, 
William R. Grave, William Rockefeller, 
Matthew C. D. Borden, Charles C. Clarke, 
J.D. Layng, Eben E. Olcott, 
W.K. Vanderbilt Jr., 





E. V. W. Rossiter, 
And foe, eee etors of Election: 





Robert W. Stuart, THE STATE BANK, 


876-378 GRAND STREET, 
ith, 19, 


At the annual meeting of the Shareholders, id on aveaty 2 
1904, the following gentlemen were elected Directors to serve! 
the ensuing year: . 
Jacob C. Simon, 
in 5. Richard 

n 
Albert 1. Voorhis. 


Lucius N. Littauer, 
Julius J. Lyons, 
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-x-{Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 


year, viz.; 





FIVE-TWENTY FOUR PER CENT. COLLATERAL 





































































r, 
ers, 
TRUST GOLD BONDS. 
the follo 
soar, @ J0tal Authorized Issue, $30,000,000 ; of which $23,000,000 have been issued. 
" ~ Principal payable April 1, 1923; interest April 1st and October rst; 
‘ann @g oth payable in gold coin of the United States of America, of the present 
10, negmstandard of weight and fineness; free from all United States, State or 
y, “"™ Municipal taxes that may be required by law to be deducted by the Com- 
a pany from said interest, the Company assuming to pay the same. 
rbridge, 
ley, 
re, The whole series of bonds may be redeemed at the option of the Com- 
on pany at par and accrued interest upon any interest day on or after April 1, 
anx (1908, upon sixty days’ notice. 
oftoers 
Coupon bonds of $1,000 each, bearing interest from October 1, 1903, 
with privilege of registration of principal. 
is. 
dies New York, January 21, 1904. 
ary 12,18 Having sold a portion of the above-described bonds, we offer, subject 
caet!™ to sale, the balance of the $23,000,000 at 96% % and accrued interest. 
- Copies of the Collateral Trust Indenture and further information may 
Jr be had upon application at our office. 
same The engraved bonds are now ready for delivery. 
— J. P. MORGAN @ CO. 
aa 
2 i ee || 4. CHANDLER & CO. 
Will You Come to New York BANKERS 
At Our Expense? Investment Securities 
ee eo ee" 
ed Presi trexpense to see? And convince yourself > With the distinet Farmers’ Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 
nied CHE inokivn lots abwolutely the best place in thie ‘country In which 120 Broadway, NEW YORK 
a Ing w {thi thousand mtles of New York. “ive may he conela- First Mortgage 5% Bonds at Par on Rail- 
‘Ture LOM the risk. for full particulars address” Property 8nd will take roads Connecting Large Cities 
| by U Gi Wood, Harmon & Co. (Dept. 8.18), 256 B’way,New York We offer bonds of which we have bought the entire 
issue, after a thorough investigation as to legality 
and stability. 
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Report of the Condition of 


ee Trust Company, 





OF NEWARKA, N. J. 
At the close of Business, December 3lIst, 1903. 
RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 





$14, a J b- 
Real e oe 65, Sa men 968,488 
Cash ais in banks, etc.. of other banks and trust compenees. 669,807 HY 

Cash on hand 282,665 20 Certified eeoks <0,404 04-16,095 


Title plant Bonds outstanding 
Other assets ~ Other abilities 


~ $25,929,168 28 
OFFICERS. 


UZAL H. McCARTER President JOHN F. DRYDEN Vice-President 


BEI TATE n cece | ccccccccecccccccecccosce Seetenndceedcecencsennssseeeshesestsoeneboocetesstcossodeanesataes Trust Officer 
Secretary and Treasurer 


‘Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 





DIRECTORS. 

JOHN 4 DRYD JAMES W. ALEXANDER, JAMES H. HYDE, ESLIE D. WARD 

THOMAS N.  MeCARTER, DGAR B. WARD WILLIAM‘ SCHEERER, 
SCHUYLER B. JACKSON, UZAL H. MeCARTE JEROME TAYLOR, 

LIAM N, COLER, Jr., LLIAM H.S8T AAEE, FORREST F. DRYDE 

HENRY S$. REDMOND, ta Ani ry FE BERNARD STRAUSS, 

JOH ;SISELE, WM. H. McINTYRE AN ONY. % SKUSER, HENRY ROGERs WINTHROP, 
MARE T. COX HENRY M. DOREM MUS, OTTO H. KAHN, 

JACOB E. WARD, ROBERT H. McCARTER. 


SKKSLKKGNL KN NNN NM 


The Long Island) we orrep FOR SALE 


Loan and Trust Co. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $1,450,000 


Statement January ist, 1904 
RESOURGES 























Illinois Central Railroad 


Company 
Main Line Extended First Mortgage 
344% Gold Bonds, 


Due April 1, 1951, interest April and October, 
at 99 and interest. 


Bonds and Stocks 
Bonds and Mortgages 
Real Estate - 
Loans—Demand and Time 
Cash in Banks 

Cash in Office 

Interest Accrued 
Overdrafts 


SERBZISE 


Michigan Central Rail- 


$9,174,362.25 road Company 
First Mortgage, 3% Gold Bonds, 


Jackson, Lansine & Sacinaw Division, 
Due Depositors Due September 1, 1951. interest March and September. 


—— a Se gs eye Mort at the rate of tess than 
Interest Accrued . . - : ‘ i gage ess $5,000 
Taxes Accrued Not Due mw ° % ; per mile, at 974 and interest. 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . << «<6 
Surplus - - 
Un ivided Profits 
Dividend (January 2) 


JeeRSe 
BSstss 


opmonne $9,174,362.25 . 

SP CLINTON L. HosSIT Ey Fir First Vice-President. HARVEY F ISK & SON S, 
FREDER 29 Nassau Street, New York. 

10 Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





retary. 
P. BCHEN HENCE ‘Assistant Secretary 


Business and Personal Accounts are Solicited. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
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1876-— 1904 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 


___ INSURANCE 
THE 1904 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1904, - $33,590,999.39 

Liabilities, « ~ - - - 30,943,508.01 

Surplus, - - - - - - 2,647,491.38 
Messachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 

New YORK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, [llanager. 


PERHAPS 


you know all about it and already have life insur- 
ance “ up to the limit.” If so, good; but how if not 
so at all? You may have only very vague notions 
onthe subject; quite time you looked into it. A 
postal card to the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEw YORK, a colossal com- 
pany without superior, will bring you information. 
Send one. 
1860 —— THE — 1904 


INTED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 


29th YEAR. 














FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


JAMES R. PLUM, . os . e ° Leather. 
Pres't Title Guarantee 

CLARENCE H. KELSEY, . { pa yey 

WILLIAM H. PORTER, . ° Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
nediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
wel income commensurate with their success, are invited 
‘communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
President, at the Company's Office, 277 Broadway, New 


~ = al ® $8,600,000 
hsurance in Force, over $45,000,000 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, ~ New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, guarantee- 
ing at lowcost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 











— —— 


The Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S. FRENCH, 
President Vice-President 














J 











J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, = Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, ~ - - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst, Secretary 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 
CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904. 


Capital Stock all —_ 
Re-Insurance Reserv 
Unsettled Losses and other claims 
Net Surplus 

Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 


JAMES —— President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 








THE INDEPENDENT 
TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


346-348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, President 


JANUARY 1, 1904 


Assets Liabilities 
Reserve Fund for Policyholders (as - 





$795,096 89 Certificate of New York Insurance 
583,125 p+} 


> r o08 see sees 


2,309,213 69 $6,279,139 73 


433,957 4s | Surplus as regards Policy- 

holders seeeeees 1,030,999 04 
Liabilities : 217,324 00 

Loans Secured 58,500 00 


Liabilities (Net 328.518 00 
Accrued Interest, Rents and other Assets, 384,403 30 


$7,310,138 77 $7,310,138 71 


Income Disbursements 


$3,646,220 86 | Total Payments.... . ...... 
558,861 05 Including Death Claims, 
Matured Endowments 
and Annuities .... 
Surrender Values ‘i 
Dividends and all other 
Payments to Policy- 
holders .. eocese 145, 
Excess Income over Disbursements 


$4,205,081 91 $4,205,081 91 


New York, January 20th, 1904. 
We, the undersigned, a Committee elected by the Roard of Directors of the Provident Savings Life Assurance + ociety, 
do hereby certify that we have in person carefully counted and examined, in detail, the assets of the Society, and that th 
foregoing Statement thereof is true and correct. P. C. LOUNSBURY, 
WM. T. GILBERT { Committee 
CHAS. W. DRAKE, 


Assurance in Force’ over - - - - - . - - $105,000,000.00 
Returned to Policyholders since organization and now held for their benefit,over $30,000,000. 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid, - - . . - - - ° NONE 

RECORD FOR i903, 
Assurance Written, > * -  $42,000,000.00 


INCREASES SHOWN IN Payments to Policyholders ; Income; Assets; Surplus; Assuf 
ance Written; Assurance in Force. 

The amount paid to Policyholders was at the rate of $912.66 for every working hour 
of every business day throughout the year, . 






































State of Hew Work Insurance Department. 


‘ ALBANY, January 15th, 1904. 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the PROV- 
IDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANUVE SOCIETY of the City of New York in the State of New York, is duly authorized to 
transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I further certify that in accordance with the poortsens of Section eighty-four of the Insurance law of the State ol 


New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, vutstanding on the 31st day of December, 193, to 
valued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality at f.ur per cent. interest, and the American Experience Table 
of Mortality, at three and one-half per cent. interest, and I find the net value thereof on the said day to be Six Million, 
Eleven Thousand, Four Hundred and Twenty-Three Dollars. as folluws: 

Net value of Policies, Additions, Annuities, © ~ . . $6,018,914 


Less net value of Policies reinsured, - - ° . ° 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caused my officiai seal 
to be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 


(SEAL. ] FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance. 
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Fifty-Second Annual Statement 


of the 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Year ending December 31, 1903 





.Receipts in 1903 
Premiums, - - - - - . - - - $6,136,253.94 
Interest and Rents, - - - - - - - - - 1,394,496.90 
Other income, - - - - - - - 215,515.87 


Total receipts, - - - - - - - - $7,746,266.71 


Disbursements ta 1903 


Death claims (less $9,941 reinsurance), and matured endowments 

(less $12,500 reinsurance), . - ‘ - $1 19871934 0 
Surplus returned to policy-holders in dividends, - : : 1,402. 
Surrendered and canceled policies, - - - - a 709.88 


Total payments to policy: holders, - : - $3,348,047.20 
All other disbursements, : - 1,596,200.36 


Total disbursements, - - - - - $4,944,247.56 


Assets (Market Value) 

First mortgage loans on real estate, - - - $14,148,092 97 
Loans secured by assignment of Company’ s policies, - -  3,233,428.00 
Stocks and bonds, - - 13,105,596.25 
Real estate (ledger value), including home office building, - 308, Ses 
Premium notes on policies in force, - 7475252.3 
Deferred premiums and premiums in course of collection (re- 

serve charged in liabilities), net, - 786,683.18 
Interest and rents due and accrued (due, $3,142. 903 accrued, but 

not dne, $464,409 9:35), - 467,552.25 
Cash on hand and in banks, - - - - - - 703,522.21 


Total assets, - - - - - $33,590,999-39 


Liabilities 
Reserve, Massachusetts standard, - - - $30,314,692.00 
Reported death claims and matured endowments in Process of 
adjustment, - - 59,904 00 
Balance of installment policy death claims not yet due, - - 216,978.05 
Unpaid dividends, due and to become due, - . 312,472.17 
Premiums collected, but not yet due - - - 23,109.38 
Unpaid expenses, bills not presented, - - - - 16,352.41 
Total liabilities, - i Ss - - ——”—”——~C«#B8 0,994.3, § 08.01 
Surplus, December 31, 1903, - - - - $2,647,491.38 





Number of policies issued in 1903, 11,761. insuring, - - $24,317,223 
Number of policies in force December 31, 1903, 731202, insuring 

(including reversionary additiors), : 169,668,456 
Gain in Insurance in force for the year 1903, - : - 10,964,654 


Joun A. HALL, Jutius H. APPLETON, HENRY M. PuILuIps, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary. 





New York Agency, GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southern New York and New 
Jersey, 650 Empire Building, 71 Broadway 
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The National Life Insurance 
Companty 


Of Vermont. 


January Ist, 1904. 54th Annual Statement. 
Surplus, ® ° » §$ 2,928,310 
Income, ° . ° 6,480,463 
New Insurance, . . 20,822,389 
Assets, . ° 28,363,797 
Insurance in Force, » 125,692,778 


HOME OFFICE, MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


OFFICERS 
JOSEPH A. Dz Borr, President. 
JAMEs T. PHELPS, Vice-President. 
JaMEs B, Estee, 2nd Vice-President. 
OsMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. 
Harry M. CUTLER, Treasurer: 


ARTHUR B. BISBEE, M. D., Medical Director, | 


CLARENCE E, MOULTON, Actuary. 
FRED A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 
DIRECTORS. 
William P. Diliagham, 
w. Sewese s Webb, 
Joseph e Boer, 
John G. AreCallough, 
5. tler, 


Charles Dewey. 
Fred E. Sm 


Dudley Cc. ‘Denison, 
James T. Phelps, 
George Briges 


George G. enedict, 


J 
William W. Stickney. 


PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS. 
Income Assets 
$2,791,502 $ 9,880,656 
6,480,463 28,363,797 
Surplus Insurance in Force 
$1,107,244 $61,632,613 
2 ,928,310 


Jan. 1 
1894 
1904 
Jan. 1 
1894 
1904 





125,692,778 | 


Five Per Cent. 
Twenty Year Gold Bonds 


Azother policy held by Mr. Waterhouse was a 
6 Per Cent. Leh a eng Gold Bond Policy for 
$10,000, on which he had paid six annual pey- 
mente of $448.7) each. This form of policy was 
also devised and introduced by The Mutual Life 
iusurance Company of New York, and in settle 
ment of this policy the ee will issue tea 
one-thousand dollar 5 Per t. Twenty-Year 
Gold Bonds, the income from which will be $508 
7 $ib.000, ceili for — Sis The face of the Fang 
d at the end of twenty years. 


Padlodsiphin Record Nov. 13, 1903.) 


If you desire to know on what terms 
you can contract for the purchase of 5 per 
cent. Gold Bonds, deliverable to yourself 
in twenty years or to your family immedi- 
ately, in case of your death, state the 
amount of annual income you wish to se- 
cure twenty years hence and give date 
of your birth. 


Tue Mutvat Lire INsuRANCE 
Company or New York 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, President, 
New York, N, Y. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $84,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


ll forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
onan Smeeoes J. apon all pelicies. 
ntl, policy has en thereon the cash surrender and paid 
chusetts Stata values to whieh the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
uset 
Pampbiets, rates, ont values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 











Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 





Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January rat, 1903. 
$21 678,860.38 
. .. 19,281,299.06 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,397,261.38 


Cash surrender vaiues stated in every policy, and guaran: 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 





—44TH 


YEAR—— 





Home Life Insurance Company 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GEORGE E. IDE, 


Admitted Assets 
Policy Reserve, Etc 
Dividend-Endowment Fund . 


12,754,653.00 
1,142,219.00 


$15,102,840.00 Net Surplus 


President. 


$1,126,769.00 


Insurance in Force 69,410,582.00 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COPPANY 
| 849 ° Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. | Q04 ° 


Incorporated 1849. Charter Perpetual. 





SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CASH CAPITAL - - $2,000,000. 
Annual Statement, January Ist, 1904. 





ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items °' $398,662.28 


Cash in hands of Agente and in course of 
Transmission 608,183.78 


Rents and Accrued Interest 48,127.09 
Real Estate Unincumbered . 227,000.00 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) 664,600.00 
Loans on Collateral Security 14,876.00 
Bank Stocks Market Value 838,684.00 
Railroad Stock - 2,349,160.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks ” 822,260.00 
Railroad Bonds . 174,010.00 
United States Bonds 79,800.00 
Miscellaneous Bonde 172,260.00 


TOTAL ASSETS $6,282.402.15 








LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL STOCK $2.000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance 2,429,468.03 
Reserve for all unsettled Claime 232,464.18 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $4,661,912.21 
NET SURPLUS 1,620,489.94 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS 3,620,489.94 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $32,215,930.24 


A. W. DAMON, PresIpent. W. J. MACKAY, Szc’y. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vicz-Przs’T. F. H. WILLIAMS, Traas. 











Western Department, Chicago, Illinois. 
A. J. HARDING, MANAGER. 
A. F. DEAN, Ass’r MANAGER. W. A. BLODGETT, ap Ass’T MANAGER. 





Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, MANAGER. GEO. W. DORNIN, Ass’r MANAGER. 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States. 




















xvi THE INDEPENDENT 
Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


NEW YORK, January Wth, 1°04, 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit are statement of tts affairs on the 81st af December, 1%: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 1908, to 31st Devember, 1908... ..c00....eeees veveccccceee eengdneeneccennnetanie ecccee $3,174,147.9 
Prethiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1903...........cssseeceeeee 900 cocccceccccooccoceccocce ‘ - 81K), 308.56 





Interest received during the year 000. scccereserece 
Rent received during the year, less Taxes..... Scececccece coc ccccccccccccce 


Losses paid during the year which were estimated in 1902 and previous years.. 
Losses occurred, estimated and paid 10 1903...4....ccecccccccecsereccevcecececcess 





$146,587.55 
64,028.75 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses...... eeccccccccees Cccccccccscccece ee 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

United States and State of New \ ork Stock, City, Bank and other Securities....... ° 
Special deposits in Banks and Trust Compa nies cece 

al t state corner Wall and William Sereets and Exchange Place cst Cnwescoednadeccvcesoseoooesosccese cree $8,789. 
Other Real Estate and claims due the COMpany.........cccccccsces seccccccscccccesece: coesccccce Sedesneusecseieseesseros vi) 
Premium Notes ani Bills Receivable 
Cash in the hands of huropean Bankers to pay losses under policies need in foreign countries .. ° 
Cash in Bank,. cum 89,061.29 

12,025,021 81 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding eeotipontes of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the second day of February ne: 

The outstand’ ng certificates of the issue 3 1598 will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 01 
and after Tuesday, the second day of February next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to he produceds 
the fae of payment and cancelled 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company fer the year ending 3ist December, 193, for 
which, upon application, certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the thira of May nex 
By order of the Board, G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, CORNELIUS ELVERT, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, DALLAS B PRA 
FRANCIS M. N F ERIN, LOVEL GEOKGE Ww. QUINTARD, 


. ° G G -M c . RAVE 
C.u.KMENT A, GRISCOM, ; as Joa L, KICKER, 
ANSON W, Ha ae w. . MOORE, aoreuen etn rte 
MORKRIS K. JESU levi p “MORTON, GOSTA WAB 


JOSEPH H. CHAP. AN, LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, HENRY P SH, Wittiws Cc. STURGES. 
GEORGE C. rs; FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, PREDERIC ,. PARSONS, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. F. A. PAROS Vicon tregigent. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-President. Pp. JOHN sON, ‘Sd Vice-President. 


Sun Insurance Office 
OF LONDON. 


Chief Office in U. S., No. 54 Pine Street, N, Y. 








Founded A. D. 1710. 194th Year of Active Business Existence. 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF UNITED STATES BRANCH DECEMBER 31ST, 1903. 


LIABILITIES. 
Real Estate in New York City, includ- Reserve for Unearned Premiums... $1,728,952 
ing Company’s Office Building... $261,000 " for Losses in Process of 
Loans on Real Estate in New York 
City 57,000 
United States Government Bonds... 379,800 
Railroad and other Bonds; Guaran- 
teed, Preferred and other Rail- 
road Stocks and other Securities. 1,633,257 
Cash in Banks 279,649 
Cash in Agents’ hands and in course 
of collection 274,550 
i 26,626 


$2,911,882 + $2,911,882 
Trustees of the Funds of the Office in the United States: 
John J. McCook, Esq. Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. James May Duane, Esq. 
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NATIONAL 


- FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital Stock, - . -  $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, . - 3,173,451.55 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and other 

claims, . . . 467,118.11 
Net Surplus, - . . -  — 1,823,258.93 





Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1904 $6,463,828.59 


Increase in Assets, $258,434 88. 
Increase in Net Surplus, $272,456.19. 





JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Assistant Secretary. 





PRICE & BRICKELMAIER, 


Corner William and Cedar Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY AGENTS. em, 
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Fifty-sixth Annual Statement 
—OF THE— 


Penn Wlutual Lit 


INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Net pee Jan. % —- at market 


value.. -- - 852,060,247 19 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 


For Premiums and Annuities..........-$12,050, 
For Interest, etc 2,790, a3 Fo $14,840,718 50 
$66,900,965 69 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death 
Matured aypwmente and Annuities.. 
Surrender Valu e 





Total Paid Policy-Holders 
$5,494,518 70 


$5,598,643 00 

Pennsylvania and other state taxes.. 

a Medical Fees, Office and Legal 

xpens 

Commissions to Agents one Rents 

4cency and other Expense 

Advertising, Printing and Supplies 

Office Furn ture, Maintenance of Prop- 

erties, etc 128,838 68 8,169,589 08 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1904 . $58,731,376 61 
* In addition to the above abatements the Company allotted to 


deferred dividend policies $535,755.18, pais the total apportion- 
ment of surplus during 1908 $1,321 1,086.07 


ASSETS. 


City Loans, Ralflroad and other oat Bank and 
other Sto cks. 


Added to Reserve 








S2aSes 


Cash in Banks, Trust Companies, and on hand. 
Net Ledger Assets 5 ' r++ 
NetD eferred and U nreporied | Premiums. $58,73 
Interest Due and Accrued, etc 


eS 


Gross Assets, January 1, 1904 $61,116,235 48 


LIABILITIES. 


— D meee reported, but awaiting 


mR at 8, 844 and 4 per cent. to 
Reinsure Risks 

Surplus on Gasunerses Policies, etc.. 

Sarplus ee upon special 


$7,423,468 03 


Gross Assets,asabove ... . . $61,116,235 48 
New Business of the Year; 29,548 

Policies tor ....+.+-+++ + $69,728,754 00 
Insurance Outstanding December 31, 

1903, 129,317 Policies tor . . 308,786,092 00 





HARRY F. WEST, President. 

GEORGE K. JOUNSON, Vice-President. 
LINCOLN K. PASSMORE, ‘2nd Vice-President. 
WILLIAM 4. KINGSLEY, Sec’y. and Treas’r. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary, 





Life, Accident, Liability and Health 


Insurance. 


54th Annual Statement 


(Condensed) 


AGtna Life 


Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 


The Leading Insurance Company in Nev 
England, and the Largest in the World 
Writing Life, Accident, Liability 
and Health Insurance. 


Assets, January 3, 1904, . $68,355,179 Of 

Premium receipts in 1903, 41,733,253 87 

Interest receipts in 1903, 

Total receipts in 1903, _ 

Payments to Policy Holders, in 1903 

Legal Reserve on ae, and all 

claims, 

Special Reserve, § in ‘addition to Re- 
serve above given, . : 

Life Sane © issued and revived in 


6,562,553 0§ 
60,287,077 50 
2,386,588 0 


. 33,087,131 0 
Life Insurance in fens ion, & 1903, . 225,765,843 0 
Ao, Insurance in force Jan. J, 


Guarantee Fund in Excess of Re- 
quirements by Company’s 
Standard ., « © e e 

Guarantee Fund in Excess of 
Legal Requirements, . . 


$138,946,127.01 


7,857,944 55 





PAID POLIGY HOLDERS 
SINGE ORGANIZATION 


Great Gains in Business during 1903. 


$4,663,633 A 
Increase in Excess Guarantee 
Due co 6 © © ee 181,412 & 


Increase in Premium Income, 1,508,992 % 
Increase in Total Income, . 1,742,074 47 
Increase in Life Insurance 

De. + + + se & 6 
Increase in Life Insurance in 

a 
Increase in Accident Insur- 

ance in Force, . . 


Increase in Assets, . . .~ 
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94th staTEMENT 


OF THE 


| AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























































ident. 
y in New January 1, 1904 
> World 
ility ASSETS 
a 05S Uso, ih + nwa eeldns alec ewannu $398,080.21 
455,579 1M «=Bonds and Mortgages........................... ... 761,212.40 
aaa PE Ss. k. ceoeaieles ieee ee! 1,187,674.96 
eae i). idee naan ves tee Conan 150,210.00 
nt : Interest and Rents Due and Accrued................ 16,047.07 
_ a 8 ee ee ee yer rere 18,000.00 
386,58 "El Premiums in course of Collection.................... 169,736.79 
,087,535 00 . 
705 33 co a Gee Ge ‘ee. ........... AIS EAIBALS 131,878.92 
3,657,238 00 $2,832,840.35 
LIABILITIES 
Otter Outatanding Looses........ 2... seccccccecccscevenes $166,685.52 
57,944 Sim Reinsurance Reserve and other Claims............. 1,812,129.05 
6,027.00 Capital... ee eee eee 
dis wenn buen ee 354,025.78 
g 1903. $2,832,840.35 
65,633 & THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President 
81,412 8 JOHN H. PACKARD, Jr., Vice-President and Secretary 
08,992 94 WM. F. WILLIAMS, Treasurer and Asst. Secretary 
142,074 4] WILLIAM B. KELLY, General Manager 
597,293 0 DIRECTORS 






THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY CHARLES 8. WHELEN EDWARD LOWBER WELSH 
ISRAEL MORRIS EDWARD F. BEALE ARCHIBALD R. MONTGOMERY 
JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM JOHN 8S. GERHARD JOHN H. PACKARD, JR. 









THE INDEPENDENT 


GREATEST AND BI 


Ae Stacemene | UFE INSURANCE ISSUED 


Annual Statement during 1903 includi 
uring 1903, Including 
January 1, 1904.) sine (197.8975 


ASSETS _ ASSETS, end of 1903, over §. 
Bonds and Mortgages 1313820: «9 | INCOME, during 1903, over 


Real Estate 12,063,757 29 


R. R. Bonds and Stocks (Market PAID POLICY- HOLDERS, ( , 


20,862,307 50 


Municipal Bonds (Market Value).. 8,428,728 00 SURPLUS end of 1903 | 
) j 


U. S. Gov. Bonds (Market Value). 109,500 00 


Interest and Rents, dueand acerued “sssos as | NUMBER OF POLICIES IN FUR 
l ] iti cree ’ ’ 

Loarson Polses........-noaazs 08 | INGREASEInPAID-FOR INSUE 

Premiums Deferred and in course 


of collection (net) 2,635,009 41 MAKING 














$72,712,435 44 


LIABILITIES 
$61,410,965 00 
1,167,445 81 
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Millions. 


Biisurance Co. of America 


ents Wanted. 





LESLIE D. WARD, 


EDWARD KANOUSE, 


JacosB E. WarD, 
c 


EDWARD GRAY, 
Secre' . 

VALENTINE RIKER, 

LESLIE P. WARD, 


WILLARD I. HAMILTON, FREDERIC A. BOYLE, 


HENRY OVERGNE, 





OFFICERS 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
EDGAR B. WARD, 
2d Vice-President. 
ForREST F. DRYDEN, 34 Vice-President. 
T. C. E. BLANCHARD, 
Supt. ot Real Estate. 
WIxBurR S. JOHNSON, 
ounsel, Comptroller. 
F. C. BLANCHARD, Supervisor Loan Dept. 
EDWARD H. HAMILL, 
Medical Director, 


ROBERT L. BURRAGE, 
Medical Director. 


JOHN K. GorE, 
Actuary. 


Vice-President. 


Treasurer. 


Assistant Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary. 


Assistant Secretary. Cashier, 
FREDERICK H. JOHNSTON, Associate Actuary. 


GEOKGE W. MUNSICK, 
Supervisor. Supervisor. 


Wm. PERRY WATSON, Assistant Medical Director. 
FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, Statistician. 
GEORGE H. KIRKPATRICK, Assistant Actuary. 
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The Best in Life Insurance at Low Cost. 
Policies for Both Sexes. 
Amounts to Suit Your Needs 
Up to $100,000. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Better 


than an 


Estate 


Some men leave an estate for the widow to invest and lose, 
or as a temptation to speculators. How much better to leave 


$1000 A YEAR INCOME FOR LIFE 


Guaranteed by the Strongest of Financial Institutions 


The Mutual Life 


OF NEW YORK. 


We wish to send you some interesting infe-mation showing 
how small an annual outlay will yield a permanent yearly 
income for any one for whom you care to provide. 

Cotumsvs, O., March 10, 1903. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York. 

Dear Sirs. I beg to acknowledge receipt of check for $1000, the 
first instalment on a $20,000 Continuous Instalment Policy, No. 1,269,708, 
on which only one premium had been paid, and under which The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York agrees to pay me $1,000 


per year as long as I live. Yours truly, SARAH F. RESTIEAUX 


Write to-day, addressing Department 15, - 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 
Oldest in America. Largest in the World. New York, N. Y- 





